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Heating a Small Shop 


By Chas. L. Hubbard 


The tollowing illustrates a simple problem in shop 
heating, as taken up by the engineer when called 
upon for a tairly accurate estimate as to cost of in 
stallation and operation. The data turnished in this 
case is rather meager, as shown by the quotation 
given below. 

“\Ve have erected and lately completed a one- 
story brick machine shop, having the tollowing d1- 
mensions: Ground floor, 48 x 84 ft.; average height, 
13 ft. 6 in., with lantern in center of roof 12 ft. 6 in. 
x 42 it. The building is exposed on all sides and 
has ample provision for light and air. No ventila 
tion from the outside need be considered, since the 
inleakage of air will be sufficient for this purpose. 
The location is Western New York, and the mini 
mum temperature to be provided for may be taken 
aS Zero. 

Having caretully considered the hot-blast method 
of heating we have arrived at the conclusion that 
this system 1s the one for us to adopt, and therefore 
ask for an estimate for a complete installation of this 
type. For your further information we would say 
that the front part of the building, 24 ft. x 48 ft., is 
used tor offices, and drafting room, also that we 
are using electric power furnished from a central 
plant, so that boilers and all equipment for the gen- 
eration of steam must be included in your estimate.” 

We think that the owners of this building have 
chosen the best type of system for a building of this 
kind, especially as the plant is a new one and not the 
extension of an old one already in use. Hot-blast 
heating has several advantages over a duct system, 
although somewhat more expensive to install. On 
the other hand, however, the operating cost will be 
somewhat less owing to the better temperature con- 
trol. With any system of direct radiation the only 
means of reducing the room temperature, when 
steam 1s on, is either to shut off the coils and radi- 


ators or to open the windows, and in the majority 
ot cases the latter method is resorted to with a 
resulting waste of heat. In case a hot-blast appa 


ratus is used, the heat supply is entirely under the 
control of the engineer, as the number otf sections 
In the main coil may be varied for decided changes 
in the weather conditions and the use of a by-pass 
damper may be depended upon tor finer regulation 
during different hours of the day. A heating sys- 
tem of this kind is very compact, all of the surtace 
being massed in a single heater and all long runs 
ot supply and return piping avoided. The heat ts 
well distributed, and delivered near the floor where 
needed, which 1s difficult, 1 not impossible, with 
the usual torm of circulation coil. With the modern 
type of steel and brick or concrete construction a 
considerable amount of heating surface must be pro 
vided to offset the leakage and transmission through 
the root. If this is placed near the floor it is apt to 
be too warm in certain locations tor the comfort 
of the workmen, and if suspended overhead, the heat 
rises directly to the roof space, overheating it, and 
so passes from the building without doing useful 
work near the floor where heat is most needed. 
With a fan system, the hot air is delivered into the 
lower part of the room where it mixes with the 
cooler air before rising, and thus maintains a more 
even temperature throughout the room. This also 
serves to reduce somewhat the transmission of heat 
through the roof, as the temperature directly be- 
neath it is lower than when direct radiating surface 
is employed. 

A constant circulation of the air, even if returned 
to the heater from the building, serves to improve 
the ventilation, as it distributes the inleaking air to 
all parts of the room. Also, a system of this kind 
may easily be made to draw a portion of its supply 
from out of doors in milder weather, thus improving 
the ventilation at a small outlay. 
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The first step in the present problem is to make 
a simple sketch of the building from the dimen- 
sions given, as shown in Figs. 1 and 2, and trom 
these determine the wall and window exposure and 


the amount of heating surface required. 
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Fig. 1 
Lantern (42 iz jal es) ‘ i623 Square teet, 
PTOSS aed, 
Roof, 48 * 84 1,032 square feet 


Floor, 48 & 84 1,032 square feet 

As the sizes of windows are not given we will assume 
that the elass surface makes up one-half the gross wall 
area, and three-fourths the lantern area. Furthermore, 
we find from a table of heat transmission that the loss 
per square foot of surface per hour for 60 degrees differ- 
ence in temperature may be taken approximately as fol 
lows 

12 ft. brick wall, 20 T. V 

Slate roof on matched brands, 18 T. V 

Single windows, 72 T. V 

Wood floor on Concrete, 6 T. V. 

than glass, 25 T. V 


From the above we have the following heat loss per 


Lantern construction. other 


hour by transmission 


Main Wall 564 0.5 2) 5.640 
lantern construction , 6.5 O.°5 > 4. 1750 
Root 13°? w my: 




















Fig. 2 
") 1052 & 6 24,150 
\iain windows 64 0.5 < 72 128.304 
Lantern windows 763 X 0.75 xk 72 $1,256 
Total 306.706 T.V. 


This should be increased about 20 per cent for leak- 
age, and 16 per cent for exposure, making a total heat 


loss ot 306,706 * 1.2 * 1.16 


round numbers. 


- 430,000 T.V. per hour, in 


A primary, or main heater, used under the conditions 
of air rotation will have an efficiency of about 1,000 T.V. 
per square foot, which in the present case calls for 
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Fig. 3. 


130,000 — 1,000 = 430 square feet of surface. If the heater 
is made up of 1-inch wrought iron pipe it should contain 
130 < 3 = 1,290 lineal feet. In order to heat the air from 
60 to 140 degrees, which may be taken as the average con- 
dition, the heater should be about sixteen pipes deep, and 
may be made up of four sections of four rows each. The 
volume of air to be circulated to carry the required 
amount of heat from the heater to the building may be 
found as follows: 

With a working range from 60 to 140 degrees, the rise 
in temperature will be 140-60 = 80 degrees. 

In cooking 80 degrees, 1 cubic foot of air gives off 
1/55 T.V., and in cooling 80 degrees it gives off 80 & 1/55 

14 7T.V. Therefore, the total heat required per hour 
or warming, divided by 1.4 will give the cubic feet of air 
to be passed through the heater in the same length of 
time. 

In the present case this amounts to 430,000 + 1.4 = 
360,400 cubic feet per hour, or 306,400 —- 60 — 5,100 per 
minute. Assuming a pressure of 5¢ oz. at the fan, which 
is about right for their class of work, we find that a 3 


foot fan running at 500 revolutions per minute will move 
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ily found in the ducts used for this class of work. This 


will require a 3 horsepower motor, which :or compact 
ness, may be direct-connected, although somewhat more 
expensive, due to the larger size of frame required at this 
speed. The boiler power may be determined directly 
from the heat units to be supplied, by dividing by 30,000, 





Vay 4, 1912. 


rr m the present case, 430,000 — 30,000 = 15 H. P. is re- 
quired. If a vertical fire-tube boiler is used, which is the 
cheapest form for this type and size, it should be 42 in. 
in diameter by 


) 


in diameter, and contain 100 tubes, 2 in. 


+ ft., 6 in. in length. A boiler of this size has a 36 in. 


round grate. If it were desired to use a cast-iron sec- 
tional boiler of the house-heating type it should have 
approximately 430,000 - 40,000 = 11 sq. ft. of grate sur- 


face. The advantage of this type of boiler in the present 
case is its low water line, making it possible to elevate 
the heater and return the condensation to the boiler with- 
out the use of pumps or traps. 

The chimney stack for a boiler of the power required 
should be 16 in. in diameter and at least 30 ft. in height, 
which 35 ft. or 40 ft. would give a stronger draft. 

A simple layout of the heating plant is shown in Figs. 
A small addition to the building is recommend- 
This is 


3 and 4. 
ed so as not to encroach upon the shop space. 
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No. 26 


All pipes are circular in section 


being used for the trunk line and branches. and 


for the 12-inch laterals. 
and of the sizes marked on plans. 


“C” is the heater, “D’’ the fan and motor, and “E” 


Referring to Fig. 3, 
the 
boiler, with the steel stack just at the rear. 

An enlarged plan of the boiler and fan room equip- 
ment 1s shown in Fig. 5, and a sectional elevation of the 
same in Fig. 6. The fan and heater are placed on a 
raised platform and the space beneath utilized as a coal 
room. The apparatus is reached by a pipe ladder, and 
a rail is carried across the front of the platform as shown 
in kige. 5. A cast-iron sectional boiler has been used on 
account of the low water-line, which enables the conden- 
sation from the heater to flow back by gravity 

The apparatus required 1s summarized below, and may 
be included in a brief specification. 

Boiler. This is to be of the 


with 


cast-iron sectional type, 


steam and return drums. It is to have 12 square 
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Fig. 5. 

of sufficient size to accommodate the boiler, fan and feet of grate surface, with dimensions such that the length 
heater. The heating apparatus is placed overhead as shall not exceed 5 ft. [It shall be provided with all 


shown in Fig. 4 and the space beneath it used as a coal 
room. A better distribution of air may be obtained if a 
return duct beneath the floor is provided, with inlets to 
it at several points along the length of the building. 

In the present case, as the floor is already constructed, 
and of concrete, we will return the air to the heater cham- 
ber through a single opening near the center of the build- 
ing as shown at “A” in Fig. 3. As the air is thrown at 
an angle toward the floor at the outer walls of the build- 
ing with a considerable velocity the heat distribution will 
be good even without the return duct. The distributing 
ducts are of galvanized iron, and are based on a velocity 
of about 2,000 ft. per through the trunk lines 
and 1.000 to 1,200 ft. in the branches. Each branch has 
two outlets set at an angle with each other, to distribute 
Fig. 3. <A regulating deflector is 


minute 


the air as indicated in 
placed at the point where the 22-inch pipe branches into 
the two 16-inch lines, in order to proportion properly the 
heat supply between the two ends of the building. An 
opening is provided at “B” for the admission of outside 
air when desired. The openings at both “A” and “B” 
are provided with adjustable dampers so the air supply 
may be easily proportioned as desired. 

The distributing ducts are of galvanized iron, No. 24 


usual trimmings, including gauge glass and try cocks, 
pressure gauge, pop-safety valve, and automatic damper 


regulators. 


Stack. The stack shall be constructed of steel, 3/16 in. 
in thickness. It shall be 16 in. in diameter by 35 ft. in 
height, and provided with cap and _ supports. 

Heater. The main heater shall contain 1,300 lineal feet 


of 1-inch pipe. It shall be 16 pipes in depth and consist 
of four separately valved sections, each provided with a 
cast-iron base The heater shall be 
in a steel plate casing and connected with the fan inlet 
by means of a thimble or collar of the same size. 

Fan. The fan shall be of the centrifugal 
in diameter, and provided with a steel plate casing hav 


or heater. enclosed 


type, o ft. 


ing a top horizontal discharge. 
Motor. The motor shall be bolted to the fan casing 
and direct connected with the fan shaft. It shall have a 


capacity of 3 horsepower and 5C€0 revolutions per minute, 


when supplied with a direct current of 250 volts. Pro- 


vide a regulating rheostat for sriving a speed range of 
50 per cent, 
Pipe and Fittings. 


standard weight, of the sizes indicated on plans. 
to be of cast-iron, standard weigh', regular pattern 


All steam and return piping to be 
Fittings 


Steam 
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connections with heater sections to be 2 tn. in size. with 
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and the steam and return piping with sectional covering 





























































































































corresponding returns of 1 in. of the same material. 

Gate valves are to be provided in the main supply and Estimate of Cost. The estimated cost of this outfit, 
return pipes, and also in each of the four connections to exclusive of addition to building, is given by a reliable 
the heater. contractor as approximately $2,700.00. The cost of opera- 
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Place a swing check valve in the main return below the tion will of course depend upon the outside temperature, 
water line amount of fresh air taken in and price of coal. For warm- 

Provide boiler with a 1 in, feed connection and 114 tn ing purposes alone this system takes no more fuel than 
blow. off one employing direct radiation, and when carefully regu- 
Covering. The boiler and drums, and smoke conne: lated, may usually be operated on less, for the reasons 
tions, are to be covered with 1 in. of plastic asbestos, already wiven. 

PREPARING FOR THE CONVENTION OF THE Height, Mrs. Willard Hufnal, Mrs. C. H. Walton, Mrs. 
NEW JERSEY STATE ASSOCIATION (Geo. Turner, Mrs. Wm. H. Brighton, Mrs. A. T. Van 
OF MASTER PLUMBERS. (Cleve, Mrs. J. S. Boyce, Mrs. Ferd Brown, Mrs. Wm. Le 
Pine, Mrs. J. T. Ried, Mrs. Wm. H. Hallmyer, Mrs. Harry 
\ committee of master plumbers of Asbury Park, N. J |. O'Brien and Miss Florence Cavanagh. 
is bending all its energies toward making the eleventh 


\ssoc lation Oy 


annual convention of the New Jersey State 

Master Plumbers a ereat success. This convention will 
be held at Asbury Park, N. J., on Tuesday and Wednes 
day, May 7th and sth and the local entertainment com 
mittee, which 1s leaving no stone unturned to make it 


a memorable event, is composed of the following gentle- 


men \rchie Height, Willard Hutnal, Chas. H. Walton, 
George Turner, Wm. H. Brighton, A. T. Van Cleve, Joel 
S. Boyce, Ferd Brown, Wm. Le Pine, John T. Ried and 
Wm. H. Hallinger. The delegates’ ladies have also been 
invited to attend this convention, something that never 
hefore has happened in the history of the association, and 
it is expected that they all will avail themselves of the 
opportunity of a visit to the attractive Asbury Park in 
the month of May \ special program of entertainment 
for the visiting ladies is being prepared by the Ladies’ 
\uxihary consisting of the following: \Mirs. Archie 





Camden, N. J.—The Master Plumbers’ Association, of 
this city, at its regular meeting this month elected the 
followine delegates to the convention of the New Jersey 
State Association of Master Plumbers, which is to be 
held at \sbury Park, N. J.. on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
\Mlay 7th and sth: Edward F. Kelly, Walter A. Mendell 
and George H. Fricant. The following members are also 
planning to attend the convention: George Leathwhite, 


: 


James B. West, Jr., H. J. Farrell, Frank E. Zimmerman 
Chas. H. Brower, Wm. Kelly and J. F. Wolton. 

“Were any of your boyish ambitions ever realized?” 
asked the sentimentalist. 

“Yes,” replied the practical person. “When my mother 
used to cut my hair [| often wished [| might be _ bald- 
headed.”—Washington Star. 











The Time Element in Heating Apparatus 


By Jas. A. Donnelly—Read Before the New York Chapter of the American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers 





























The time element in heating apparatus may perhaps The chart starts at 68 degrees at 6 p. m. on Saturday, 
be compared to the starting load of an electric motor. when steam was shut off the building. The rule of opera 
lt would require the determination of the thermal ca- tion of this plant was to allow the building to drop to 50 
pacity of all parts of the apparatus, the building and its degrees before turning on steam. This point was reached 
contents, and any air which May leak in during the at 6 a mi. On Sunday, when live steam was turned on 
period of initial heating. heating the building to about 59 degree it 11:30 0a 

It will thus be seen that there are a very great many Steam was then shut off and the building moled down 
different factors to be considered, and that the theoretic: to 48 degrees at 11 p.m sunday, when steam was avail 
figuring of the time required would be a very comph turned on. It was kept on until 6 a. m. Monday when 
cated problem. \ recording thermometer placed at some was shut off preparatory to starting the eneines. During 
suitable place within the building would, however, give the one-half hour that it was shut off, it will be seet 
ihe result with comparative accuracy. Of course, the ‘hat the temperature dropped about 2 degrees. [exhaust 
outside temperature should be noted during the time ot -team was then put on and temperature reached 66 de 
heating, and due allowance mad for its increase or de wrees al |:? oclock noon During thre n-| bial 
crease the engines were shut down no live steam was used. an 

This topic has been brought before the New York i drop of 4 degrees ts recorded tus t ein 
Chapter with the idea of merely making a few remarks urned on again, the building reached a temperati 
upon the general subject, and of giving a tew  specitic oS degrees at 6 p. m. Monday 
illustrations. It is expected that it will be elaborated The question of the time necessary to start up bole 
for a future paper before the parent Society. ana complete apparatus can best be feured by onside 

Diagram No. 1 gives the record of a recording thet ing’ the individual radiators jirst Phe figuring of an oin 
mMmometer placed upon the top floor ot a concrete con- dividual radiator can in turn best be clone 1 Onsidermn 
struction building in’ Brooklyn. The fires had been one in which the maximum opening of the sup 
banked during the previous night, and had been started ply valve is supposed or intended to be just) sutthiecrent 

¢ — icntaeniaie acaiimibel - , 
Seeee=rotch, ey sens Tht int 
erty | jpes=* 3 {4 V 
if 1 NIL i i LT] Roa 18‘ [ a | 
| THT 7 rT] get 
biti) try seen 524-44 {| 
| | | GS TTT rT PPREE 
Phy ddd Pi TT | a) ee a a mn oe an ok + 
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/2 6 Ki turday : ndloy { ry 
Diagram 1. Diagram 2. 
up so that steam reached the top floor at 6 a. m On tor the normal condensation when the room 4 it af 
Thursday, January 11, 1912. The temperature of this erees, with the usual working pressure With thi pen 
floor rose, as indicated, during the day, until 67 degrees mg and under this pressure, no steam is supposed 
was reached at 6 p. m. The fires were then banked and to the return, but only the iter 0 ndensa (Cor 
the temperature dropped to 51 degrees at 6 a. m. the idering the average cast iron radiator as weighin 
following day. The temperature was then raised by the pounds to the square foot, and its specific heat to be .1 
heating apparatus during this day about the Same aS on the amount of steam required to heat the rey Prom i 
the previous day. If the curve of the first day is extended, temperature of 30 degrees to 220° degrees would be .166 
it would seem as if the temperature would have reached Ibs. per square toot lf the rate of steam supply 
69 degrees about 2 a. m. If the curve is dropped from normal condensation was .3 pounds per square toot 
the opposite end, the indications are that it would reach hour, this, divided by 60 would vive the normal 
about 2. a. m. the previous day. [rom this, it might be -team supply as .005 pounds per minute | 
deduced that if the building were at zero, it would take quired to bring the radiator up to the temperatut | 
about twenty-four hours to have it reach 70 degrees. As be the initial condensation, divided by the rate of supply 
the guarantee in this building was only for 65 degrees, it minus the average condensation per square 
will be seen that the contractor's guarantee was fulfilled, minute while the radiator is heating 
though this temperature was not reached until 3 p. m. the \s the room will rise somewhat in temperature 
first day and 2 p. m. the second day. the time the radiators are heating, the average differe: 

Diagram No. 2 is taken from the chart of a recording in temperature between the radiator and the room may 
thermometer which was placed in a mill construction taken as about 182 degrees 
building, February 23 to 25, 1908, during a very cold spell Figuring on this basis, the average condensation of the 
of weather. It illustrates very nicely what often happens radiator while heating will amount to about .00315 pounds 
over Sunday in a factory building. This building con- per scuare root per minute. Applying the formula: T =] 
tained a great deal of machinery, as well as metal in the 
course of manufacture, which would probably affect to R C 
a considerable extent both its heating and cooling curve the result will be 90 minutes he ti Lit t 
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bring the entire radiator up to temperature. By chang- 
ing I and C for different temperature, the time required 
may be readily figured for any desired temperature. 

(hart No. 3 has been figured in this manner and shows 
the time in minutes for heating up a radiator with a room 
temperature from 20 to 70 degrees. 

The time required to withdraw the water of initial 
condensation may also be figured from the same formula 
if the outlet from the radiator is considered to be a 
fixed opening just sufficient in size at the difference in 
pressure for which the apparatus is designed, to with- 
draw the water only and no steam. The time in this 
case will be just the same as in the case of the steam 
supply to the radiator. 

The time required to heat up a radiator where the 














Diagram 3. 


rate of steam supply is considered as two or three times 
the ordinary rate may easily be figured. 

A further figuring along the same line will give the 
time required to start up an entire apparatus when coal 
is being burned at such a rate that the heat is being 
absorbed by the water circulation in a hot water ap- 
paratus, or by the evaporation of the water in a steam 
apparatus at the normal rate or at two or three times 
the normal rate. This will, of course, mean a greater 
rate of fuel consumption than that directly indicated, 
as the boiler or heater will naturally become less effi- 
cient when the fire is forced 

The time element in regard to the cooling curve of 
buildings presents one other teature of considerable in- 
terest The collection of a number of cooling curves 
from the same class of buildings would, all other things 
being equal, indicate the difference in the rate of air 
leakage. It might then be possible to specify the kind 
of construction which would be expected in a new build- 
ing: as one which, when heated to 70 degrees would not 
have more than a certain specific drop in temperature 
in a certain number of hours, when the outside tempera- 
ture was at a particular point. This would be an indica- 
tion of the value of weather stripping, in maintaining 
the temperature of a building when heat was shut off. 

Perhaps the usual guarantee that an apparatus shall 
be of sufficient capacity to maintain a temperature of 70 
degrees in zero weather, in the case of a building which 
is continuously occupied, might be modified to a guaran- 
tee that the apparatus shall be capable of raising the 
temperature of the building from, for example, 50 to 70 
degrees in three hours, when the outside temperature 
is at zero, in the case of a building which is occupied 
intermittently. It is doubtful if sufficient data is avail- 
able at the present time to figure intelligently for such 
a guarantee, but it is hoped that an extended study of the 


time element may render such data available. 


DATES OF CONVENTIONS TO BE HELD IN THE 
NEAR FUTURE. 





May 6 and 7, 1912.—The annual convention of the Ala- 
bama State Association of Master Plumbers, at Montgom- 
ery, Ala. The officers of the association are: President, 
Chris Bailey, Montgomery, Ala; vice-president, Hamilton 
Hines, Birmingham, Ala.; treasurer, W. W. Wilson, Ensley, 
Ala.; secretary, J. E. Fuller, 112 Bibb Street, Montgomery, 
Ala. 

May 7, 1912.—The annual convention of the West Vir- 
ginia State Association of Master Plumbers, at Clarksburg, 
W. Va. The officers of the association are: President, W. 
A. Wiedebusch, Fairmont; secretary-treasurer, E. C. Wiede- 
busch, Morgantown. 

May 7 and 8, 1912.—The annual convention of the New 
Jersey State Association, at Asbury Park, N. J. The officers 
of the association are: President, George Turner, Asbury 
Park; secretary, H. F. Baillet, 48 Chapman Place, Irvington, 
N. J. 

June 4, 5 and 6, 1912.—The seventh annual meeting of 
the American Society of Inspectors of Plumbing and San- 
itary Engineers, in St. Louis, Mo. The officers of the 
society are: President, Martin Conroy, St. Paul, Minn.; 
first vice-president, John Hefferman, Houston, Tex.; sec- 
ond vice-president, Lawrence J. Lawler, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
secretary and treasurer, Thos. J. Claffy, City Hall, Chi- 
cago. 


June 10-13, 1912.—The twenty-fourth annual convention 
of the National Association of Master Steam and Hot 
Water Fitters, at Atlantic City, N. J. Headquarters 
will be established at the St. Charles Hotel. The officers 
of the association are: President, Edward B. Denny, 
Newark, N. J.; vice president, John T. Bradley, St. Louis, 
Mo.; treasurer, Juan A. Almirall, New York City; secre- 
tary, Henry B. Gombers, New York City; sergeant-at- 
arms, John C. F. Trachsel, Philadelphia. 

July 16, 17 and 18, 1912—The 30th annual convention of 
the National Association of Master Plumbers, in Salt 
Lake City, Utah. The officers of the association are: 
President, Alfred C. Eynon, Canton, O.; vice-president, 
Frank J. Fee, New York City: secretary, Louis E. Deuble, 
312 N. Market St.. Canton, O.: treasurer, William Mc- 
Coach, Philadelphia. 

OF INTEREST TO THOSE PLANNING A TRIP TO 
NIAGARA FALLS. 





An announcement that will, doubtless, prove interest- 
ing to many of the readers of this publication, is con- 
tained in the information that Will M. Steenman has pur- 
chased the interest of his former partner, Mr. E. Bert 
Henshaw, tn the lease of the International Hotel of Ni- 
agara alls, N. Y.. the largest and best appointed hostelry 
in the city, and one of the leading institutions of its kind 
in the United States. Mr. Steenman in the future is to 
have entire control of the International. Many of our 
readers will recall the enjoyment, incidental to their so- 
journ at the International on the occasion of the con- 
vention of the National Association of Master Steam and 
Hot Water Fitters in June, 1909, and are, no doubt, look- 
ing forward with pleasant anticipation to future gatherings 
of the same at the Cataract City, which will afford oppor- 
tunities for them to enjoy again the conveniences, com- 
forts and luxuries of the International and the unbounded 
personal hospitality of Mr. Steenman. 








‘*Plumbing for Profit’’—Part III 


An Unwritten Law of the Trade—Does This Work to the Advantage or to the Disadvantage 
of the Responsible Master Plumbers? 


By J. J. Cosgrove 


“Fools argue, 


Let us follow out in this article throughout all its 
windings, the operation of one of the unwritten laws ot 
the trade, to see whether or not it needs revision. In 
this instance we will take that law which provides that 
nce a plumbing contractor or master plumber has start 
ed work on an operation, under no consideration will 
another master plumber do work on that building until 
the tirst plumber 1s through with his contract and paid 
for it, nor will any quotations on labor or materials be 
eiven to the owner or general contractor during that time 

The object of this unwritten law is to protect the 
plumber, and as such, it might, with all fairness, have been 
made a written law. But let us see how an apparantly 
fair and beneficial rule of procedure can be seized upon 
by the shrewd, and turned to the disadvantage of those 
it 1s meant to protect. 

In the large cities of the Last there have sprung up a 
lot of financially irresponsible plumbing contractors. To 
all appearances they are not only financially responsible, 
but are even prosperous, [for they are operating simultane 
ously on several big rows of houses or flats. A builder 
commences to erect a block of private houses, or tene 
ment houses, and one of those plumbers gives an esti 
mate. That bid or estimate is the first bait of a come 
on game which we all unconsciously take part in_help- 
ing along, to our injury. The bid is so much lower than 
those of other estimators, that the owner favors giving 
the contract to this particular plumber. Before doing so, 
however, he inquires what work the contractor has done, 
and is referred to a number of buildings completed and in 
the course of construction, and is given his jobber as 
reference. [Everything looks rosy, and as there is an 
apparent saving of some few thousand dollars, the owner 
swallows the bait, glad to be so fortunate as to have found 
one honest plumber out of the lot that estimated on his 
work, for of course he looks upon the high bids of the 
others as outrageous. As soon as the contract is signed, 
the plumbing contractor delivers a jag of soil pipe, puts 
a plumber at work for a few days to cinch everything, 
sees that all those who have estimated on the work have 
been notified of the award and the start he has made; 
then all activity comes to an_ end \ stormy scene 
follows when the plumber tells the owner he will have 
to guarantee all materials at the supply house; that the 
jobber will not extend credit to the plumber so the owner 
must buy the goods direct, billing them through the 
plumber; that further he must advance the payroll for 
the men every Saturday. The owner objects, refuses to 
be gouged in that way, says if the plumber won't finish 
his work according to contract he will relet the plumbing 
Then he gets his second jolt. He runs into that unwrit 
ten law of the trade, and finds that he has no alternative 
but to make terms with the Philistines into whose camp 
he has fallen. Reluctantly he buys the goods from the 
jobber, paying a price which he knows will run the cost 
of his plumbing way above what it would have been had 
he let the work to a responsible bidder. When the work 





wise men discuss.”’ 


is completed the owner has as botchy a job as the lav 
will allow; he has flimsier and cheaper goods than hi 
specifications called for: he has paid al least twenty pel 
cent more tor the work than a good installation would 
have cost, and nobody but the jobber is the gainer Phi; 
is not an overdrawn account, but a plain unvarnished tal 
of what is happening every day in the eastern cities, and 
what is worse still, 1s spreading to the surrounding cout 
try wherever an operation is big enough to warrant it 
In the cities | have in mind, all jobbers do uot carry 
h 


on such a business It is only a certain tew who make 


a specialty of that class of work \ctually, they ar 
selling direct to the consumers, technically, they are op 
erating through a regular retail plumber, and generally 
a so-called master plumber at that. 

lt 18 unnecessary to point out that honest selt-respect 
ing, responsible plumbers cannot compete with «a game 
like this. 

] 1 


bad reputation in the first place, and drives trade to 


News of their supposed high bids gives them a 


ward the “cappers” LO} the robbing houses. In the sec 


| 


ond place it puts a premium on the “black-jack” plumber 


and makes the master association an accessory to as dis 
honest a hold-up game as was ever called off by any 
knight of the road. And, tinally, instead of keeping job 
bers out of the retail trade, and preventing them fron 
selling to the consumer, it opens up a way for them by us 
ing willing tools who are members of the association 
The trade ot some yobbers depends almost entirely on thi 
unfair class of work 

But there is still another phase ot the = situation ly 
the foregoing | have pointed out the result of that unwrit 


ten law when the public has to do with an irresponsibl 


— 


plumber. In the following | will show its operation wit} 
one of perfect financial responsibility. 

Some years ago [ prepared plumbing plans and speci 
ieations for a large public building. The contract was 
let to a man of responsimlity who was backed up by 
a bond for the proper pertormance of his work 
after the work was started the building committee want 
ed some changes made, and detail plans were prepare 
for the additional work. The contracting plumber wi: 
asked to state what the additional work would cost, but 
tor six or eight weeks he tried to evade the matter. Final 
ly when pressed for an immediate estimate on the threat of 
dropping the extra work entirely he presented a tormal 
bid of $2,700. It he had been allowed $250 tor this extra 


work he would have been liberally paid. He maintained 


his position and boldly stated that no other plumber could 
or would give a price on the work; that he had them 1n a 
corner, and wanted his price lle was offered a pro 
of 100 per cent, but flatly refused. lle belreved he had 
all the trumps in his hand whereas he had only a fey 
When [| pointed out to the commissioners that the worl 
they wanted done was of such a nature that it could be 
done one year, ten years or fifty years hence just as we 
as at that time, and at no greater cost, he conceived 


hatred for me only found on the stage: but before th 
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matter was oOseqd ne Was vlad to do the WOTK al a fair prohnt 


as he should have done in the beginning. 


But during the negotiations, what a reputation tor 


robbers and cheats not only this offending plumber but 
the whole craft gained in that city! And nothing could 
mvinee the citizens that the action of one man should 

not be charged up against the class. They had seen the 
vorking of a law or system which made an honorable 
of men seem to be in the position where they were 


backing up an unscrupulous scoundrel in a hold-up game, 


ind they could not see back of that masked and clubbed 
vure to the earnest association which lived up to that 


i 


unwritten law, for the weltare and not the injury o: any 


but whatever the intent, this unwritten law as it now 
stands can be used to our injury. Why not, then, modify 
or change it so as to retain all the good, while at the same 
time rejecting the bad’ Then, when we have it in fina! 
hape. make it a written law and let the public as well as 
the plumbers know of the action so that they canno: 
Id up or be held up in the future 

Suppose instead of a sweeping law to the effect that 
no plumber will estimate on or do work when another 


has made a start or signed a contract, until that plumbet 


has completed his work and been paid, that we make this 
iw to be No plumber will estimate or do work when 
nother has made a start, so long as that plumber 1t- 


financially responsible and can carry through the opera 
tion without the assistance of the jobbers; and, as long 
as the charge asked for the extra work is not UNREA- 
SONABLE. That in case of dispute as to what shall 
constitute a fair charge for extra work, a committee of the 
mnmaster plumbers’ association shall be judge, and they shall 
hye vuided bv certam peciied percentages which ATe 1uist 
and fair to all 

Such a moditication would be beneticial in a number ot 
ways. In the tirst place it would not prevent any plumb 
ing contractor from getting a geod fair price tor his work, 
and that is all anv of us can expect to charge and grow 
in business. The square deal must be given as well as 
exacted if we would p.osper, and greater volume oft bus: 
ness with its mcreased protit as what this series o: at 
ticles has in view. In the second place nobody could use 
the association of master plumbers as a club or weapon 
with which to hold up the public and extort an untair 
price: and giving the new rule or law merited publicity 
would go a long way towards establishing the trade as 
fair dealers in the minds of the public. But better than 
all else. it would automatically prevent the untair com 
} 


petition of those jobbing houses which now sell direct to 


the consumer through a cats-paw plumber. The moment 
we make each plumbing contractor stand on his own cash 
and credit, we eliminate this teature ot the iobbing busi 
ness which, more than any other perhaps, has operated 
to the imyury of the cratt 

See now how the requirements ot a master plumber 
submitted last week dovetail into this case and strenethen 
if lt will be remembered, instead of making member 
ship in the mastc> plumbers’ association the qualification for 
a retail plumber to enable jobbers to sell to him it was 
suggested to substitute cash and credit qualifications lt 
a person is not buying on his own cash or credit, he 1s 
not buying at all, consequently he 1s not in business. He 
is an agent or tool for another Then if jobbinge houses 
an sell to those, only, who have the necessary cash or 
credit, as outlined before, the class of pirate plumbers 
which prey on the public, but never tinance an operation 


with their own capital, would not be in good standing 
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so the system would tail The moment a jobber sold 


one of those plumbers who had not the necessary cred 
with the credit men’s association, the plumbers wou 
withdraw their patronage from such jobbing house. T! 
shark plumbers themselves would find it hard picking 

robbed of the support they now have from the associa 
tion. The moment they were unable to continue wit! 
their work, the owner could give a three days’ notice 
and upon failure to proceed with the contract it woul 
be considered abandoned and thrown open tor new bids 
or the work awarded to one of the real responsible con 
tractors who estimated on it originally. 

We have been protecting the sharks and shoddy good: 
makers too long let us now protect the manufacturer: 
t+ good goods; the jobbers who are fair and treat us as 
they should; and the responsible plumbers who do good 
work, ask a tair price, pay their bills, operate on thei 
own cash and credit and who are a help to the business 
Mut in traming this new written law we must not los: 
sight of the fact that sometimes our friends, the legitimate 
iobbers, have to reach over the heads of a plumbing con 
ractor and get security or a guarantee from the owner 
or take other steps to protect their interests or suffer loss 
and the rule ought to be broad enough to take care of such 
ases. Sometimes for one reason or another a_ plumber 
operating on his own credit becomes financially embar 
rassed, and the jobber has to look to the builder for se 
urity, or a guarantee ot payment for the goods ordered 
\t other times the plumber doubting the ability or sol 
vency of the owner calls upon the jobber to demand secur- 
ity tor their mutual protection; and when such cases arise 
both the plumber and the jobber ought to be permitted 
to act without thereby losing their standing as master 
plumbers or jobbers. What we want to prevent is the 
practice of a jobber trading on a plumber’s standing, and 
at the same time not put any impediment in the way of 
a jobber who is called upon occasionally to protect him 
selt or the plumber by operating on the owner's credit 
or security instead of the plumber’s. We want to be fair 
to everybody—public, jobber and plumber, but we don’t 
want the premium longer on poor work and sharp prac 
tice It is the great body of conscientious, earnest, re 
sponsible retail merchant plumbers that should have our 
first consideration, and it is no hardship to a jobber to 


contine his business to regular established trade channels. 


selling only to the retail trade as a wholesaler should 
Nor is it unjust to the sharp-practice element to say that 
hereafter they must operate on their own responsibility, 
vithout using the master plumbers’ association as a club 


T¢ 


hold up the public, and that they must either become 


merchant plumbers in all that the words imply, buying 
nm their own cash and credit, or get out of the game al- 
together. It 1s merely a matter of the survival of the 
fittest in business, and the fittest are naturally those 
plumbers who have both cash and credit. 

The sharp-practice contractors who have nothing but 
their wits to operate on seldom get out of that class. They 
do not benetit themselves much by the false position thev 
hold as cats-paws for jobbing houses, but they do untold 
Injury to the contracting business as a whole. 

We have the remedy nm our own hands. A _ financial 
test as to who is and who ts not a real merchant plumber 
will weed these and other undesirables out of the busi 
ness, and restrict competition to merchants of one class. 
who invest their money, carry stock, tigure overhead. and 


otherwise carry on a real merchant business. 


(To he Continued Next Week.) 








That Question of Figuring Profits 


By Thomas P. Watts 


[To this article by Mr. Watts is appended further discussion of an editorial published in “Domestic Engineer- 
ing” of March 16. Here again is brought to the attention of our readers the fact that in the plumbing business, meth- 
ods of figuring profits differs as vastly as in other lines of retail trade. The difference in methods as set forth by 
Mr. Watts’ article and the appended communications are both interesting and instructive. The editorial referred 
to was based on the theory that the cost price of an article is not a thing to be added to, but a per cent of the 
selling price, whether that article be service, labor or material.—Editor. | 


\propos of the following article is the. st ry of a 
number of men who were discussing the greatest inven 
tors of the age. 

(One remarked that Edison was great, and extolled his 
creatness. 

\nother said Westinghouse was as great in his line 

\nother, that Morse, with his telegraphy, was equally 


\nother, that Marconi was in the game. 

But an elderly Hebrew remarked, “Yes, gentlemen, 
I-dison, Westinghouse, Morse and Marconi are all great 
men, but | say that the tellow who invented discounts, 


percentages and profits, was no damn slouch, neither.” 


In the March 16 issue of “Domestic Engineering” was 
published an editorial entitled, “Do Ketailers [igure 
Their Profits Right?” This editorial covered the ques 
tion somewhat, but not fully, though the calculations were 
right. 

[f you will allow me, | will try to explain this profit 
matter so that any one who wishes can find it, if he can 
do anything with fgures. 

In the first place, a business man should not rest until 
he knows mighty close to what his expense is per year 
in relation to his volume of business per year. A busi 
ness of ten thousand, one hundred thousand or one mil 
lion represents 100 per cent of that amount of business, 
and if one has added, say 25 per cent, to cost of material 
and labor, then the ten thousand must represent 100 per 
cent material and labor and 25 per cent protit, or 125 per 
cent of the whole, and to find out what the original cost 
of the material and labor was, you divide 10,000 by 125 
and the result will show you $8,000.00 was the cost of the 
material and labor, and 25 per cent added (or $2,000.00) 
mmakes up the ten thousand dollars. 

[f a small plumber does $7,500.00 worth of business per 
year, and his rent, telephone, taxes, insurance and the 
50 other items cost him $1,500.00 per year, and another 
plumber who does $45,000.00 worth of business which 
costs him $9,000.00, then they are both under the same 
expense to do business, for, in either Case, the expense Is 
” per cent of the business. 

The small plumber is entitled to make something, but 
the chances are that he does a lot of his own work and 
alls that making something. I wish every one could see 
that they make nothing until they get more than they 
ould earn working for some one other than themselves 
The small plumber says, “I get wages anyhow.” This 

very wrong. He can get wages working for some one else 
and not have to worry after working hours about collec 
tions and paying the supply house, ete. [ think he should 
make something, so we will allow him 10 per cent or 
$750.00 of his business, so that at the end of the year he 
can pay everybody he owes, dollar for dollar, and be abl 


to withdraw $750.00 cas 


} Or mvestinent purposes; a a 


tangible result of his vear’s business activities 


The one doing the larger business, or six times as mucl 
as the smaller, should get $4,500.00 or 10 per cent of his 


business. It he is satistied with less. then he must be th: 


— 


cheaper plumber, who wishes to shut out a smalle 
petitor and by and by a bigeer fellow than he will com: 
along and cut him down to the lowest 

For our purpose, we tind that it ts necessary to have 
20 per cent of the gross business to do business, and 10 
This means that 30 per cent 


? 


per cent [0 he nef prot 
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each dollar's worth of business 1s necessary to me 


ibligations Now take 30c trom $1.00 and it leaves 70: 
lo tind what relation 30¢ is to 70c, you simply divide 70 
Into 30 (using O for decimals, or 7O into 30.0000). which 
equals 12.86/100 per cent, or, tor practical purposes, 43 


per cent. You then add 43 per cent of 70 to 70c and you 
have the traction over 30. orf enough to make the origina! 
dollar. Consequently, if you buy $200.00 worth of mate 
rial and labor you know you are correct when you add 
i} per cent or $86.00, making your bid $286.00 

What I believe to be the easiest way to find a selling 
price is, after determining what profit is necessary, sub 
tract that amount from 100 and divide by the remainder. 


lor instance, in vour article as to what should an article 
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rect, and it was about as tar wrong as it could be 

wrote and told the author of the mistake. and sug 
ested his calling im the book and rectifying the gross 
mistake, as those who know no better may follow the 
advice given, and | know that they would meet with dis 
ister, regardless of the size ot their business It this 
tches the eye of interested parties, or knowing ones 
whe cannot or will not be taught, | will appreciate then 
criticism on the statement: | lowe thre plumbers yes, 
helpers, laborers and all connected with the business, as 


have spent tortyv-two ved&rs a 


The following comments have been received since the 


editorial referred to by Mr. Watts was published. 
April 2. 


\storia, Oregon, 


Editor “Domestic [Engineering 
noticed the problem on tiguring protits in your issue 


\larch 16. and takine the statement as made that thre 


st of doing business 1s 22 per cent and that the profit 
| 


is to be 10 per cent, I think that the answer should be 
$1.45 and a traction, instead otf $1.43 HHow else do you 


establish the selling price of an article only by taking 


the gross cost and adding the percentage of profit to it: 
| would do it this way let 100 per cent represent thr 
vross cost of the article: then the selling price would be 
100 per cent plus 10 per cent or 110 per cent. This would 
make the gross cost 90.9 per cent ot the selling price 
leaving 9.1 per cent as the pront on the selling price, 


t 


which would represent the 10 per cent of the gross cost 
Then 22 per cent plus 9.1 per cent, or 531.1 per cent de 
ducted trom 100 per cent leaves 68.9 per cent to represent 
the tirst cost of article, or $1.00. The problem then 
arried out in the same manner as Mr. Manutacturer 
il vive $1.45 and a traction as the correct answer 
iO per cent as 1s done tin the 


\\ \. SwMitu 


St. Louts, Mo.. Mar. 22 


Editor “Domestic [-nginecring” 
In vour article on “Retailers Profits,” in issue ot March 
i6th, vour question should have been qualited by adding 


” per cent for doing business based on sales.” 


lf the article cost, wholesale, $1.00 and the operating 
expense is 22 per cent based on sales, then your con 


tention is correct and the sale at $1.34 nets but little over 


1 per cent. But,—and this is a big But—1! the operating 
is based on cost then the sale at $1.34 will net 


CN pt TiS¢ i 
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lt) per cent You are in error in stating that 100 out « 
1000 retailers answered wrong They answered c 
rectly on their basis of figuring cost, which only show- 


that the great majority are tiguring operating expenses 


on cost and not on sales \nd it is my contention that 


? 
} 


this is the only correct way to figure cost, since you have 


at all times, the raw cost of material easily obtainabl. 


Your factor of expense is constant, while your per cent 
of profit will vary on different articles or jobs. 

lt the retailer bought during the year, say $10,000.00 
tf operating amounte. 


worth ot material, his yearly cost 
to $2,200.00, and he operated for one year without a sale 


it is evident that the goods on his shelf represent an out 


lav of $12,200.00 and selling for that amount. to close out 


the business, he neither gains nor loses! Any amount 
he makes over and above $12,200.00 is protit, and operat- 
Ing expense is based at 22 per cent on cost, 

Ht. S. Hopkins 


BUSINESS VENTURES. 


\lbany, N. Y¥.—The Kerwin Construction Co. with a 
capital of $5,000, has been Incorporated, to conduct 
plumbing business. The directors are: Timothy EF. Ket 
win, Edward P. Kerwin and Hugh M. Collins 

Stromsburg, Neb.—Hercules Iron Works is the nam: 
adopted by Fred J. Nelson & Son, for their new plum) 
ing establishment 

Ievansville, Ind \ new plumbing and gas-fitting estab 
lishment has been opened at 205 Line street, by Georg 
B. Hewson, who for a number of years has been con- 
nected with the Gas Company and several of Evansville’s 
leading plumbers 

New York City. 


firm incorporated to install heating and ventilating sys 


Child & Scott Co. 1s the style of a new 


tems. Capital $40,000. The incorporators are: Ernest J 
Child, George M. Scott and John E. Jeffery. 

Watertown, Wis.—Art Kusel and Oscar Kusel hav: 
formed a partnership under the name of Kusel & Kusel, 
and have opened a plumbing business at 119 West Main 
street 

Griswold, lowa.—A partnership has been tormed by A 
\. Quinn and A. J. Juelke, who will open a new plumbing 


and heatine establishment in the Van Building. 


BUSINESS CHANGES. 


St. Joseph, Mo.—Cox Bros. Plumbing and Heating Co 
has moved from Fraternity Building to more commodious 
quarters in the Salisbury Block, 300 S. 12th street. 

Richmond, Ind.—Frank Noble will move his plumbing 
establishment from 146 Pipestone street to 181 Pipestone 
street 

Brookheld, Mo | t? larrenkopt has disposed of his 
interest in the Brookheld Plumbing & Heating Co. The 
firm will now operate under the name of Diemer Bros 

Huntingburg, Ind.—The Schenck Machine and Plumbing 
Works has been purchased by Otto V. and Hugo Schneck 
and the new business will be conducted under the firm 


name of Schneck Machine Co 


Her Use. 
“There's a use for everything in the world.’ 
“What's the use of a jealous wife?” 
\ great deal! If there were no jealous wives, how d: 


vou suppose a homely stenographer could get a Woh? 


Judge. 
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IN MEMORIAM—ANDREW YOUNG. he was taken prisoner at Harper's Ferry and late 


- roled by the Contederacy He served in the third division 
Our Departed Comrade. of the 23rd \rmy Corps and took part in the followin 
battles and campaigns Harpers Ferry, tirst battle ot 


By T. C. Boyd and Jas. J. Wade, Chicago. Bull Kun, Siege of Knoxville, Cumberland Gap, East Ten 


Qur good comrade and triend, Andrew Young, has now nessee, Atlanta campaign, Battle of Franklin, Battle 
passed away. He was born in Scotland in 1840 and cams Nashville and Battle ot Newberry, N. ¢ 
to the United States in 1854, where we came to know him During his army services he was second and first lieu 
is a man of exceptional loyalty and modesty. tenant, discharged as captain, served as adjutant of his 
In the dawn of his boyhood he selected the plumbing regiment tor nearly a yveat (On leaving the army Mr 
trade as a means of benefiting mankind and at the same Young re-entered the plumbing industry and at once be 
time providing himselt with a liv€lihood. At the very in came interested in the welfare of his craft 
ception of his apprenticeship he was destined to become At a meeting held by the master plumbers of Chicago 
a master, for it was readily recognized that he was soon on eb. 24, 1882, Mr. Young was elected chairman of the 














Floral Offerings of the National Association and Chicago Association of Master Plumbers at the Funeral of Andrew Young 


to become a journeyman plumber and that he would be meeting and offered the tollowinge resol 
one ot the best Journeyman plumbers in the trade. Thus i\dopted 
he became a master plumber and a better representative ‘Whereas in the onsideration of turtl 
of the master plumbers never lived t the master plumber and a want of closet 
He became a soldier and the history of his services in social relations, theretore the undersigned 
upholding the principles of this great government = 1t- ers of the city of Chicago, county of | 
synonymous with his services to mankind, through his con nois, do hereby organize and establish ourselyve 
nection with the plumbing industry ranization to be known - the Mastet 
Mr. Young enlisted in the United States Army in. 1861 lation of Chicago.” 
as a private in Company C, 2Ist Regiment, New York This resolution was signed by Mt 
Infantry, volunteered for a period ot three months, and plumbers of Chicag 
was discharged theretrom as second leutenant by reason Here we find this loyal, true man forming at 
of re-enlistment. He then re-enlisted in 1862 as a private ft men who were t eo 
in Company C, 56th Regiment, [Illinois Volunteer Infantry, reanization of sanitary, scientit 
tor the penod ot three years and was honorably dis National Associaiton of Ma 
charged as captain on May 24, 1864. During his services States 





in 1883 Mr. Young became president of the Chicago 
Master Plumbers’ Association and has for this reason 
become a factor worthy ot the gratitude ot all his co 
workers in the same organization 


On June 27, 1885, Mr. Young’s organization activities 
were being extended \t that time he was taking an active 
part in the formation of the National Association of Mas 
ter Plumbers of the i nited States He attended the first 

vention of the national organization as chairman of 
the Chicago delegation. This convention was held June 


»7, 1883, in the city of New York, and Mr. Young was 


iccorded the distinction ot being one of the most loyal, 
ACTIVE sincere and intelligent master plumbe rs at the 
miceting Hie was elected first vice president ot the or 
ranization at this convention, and the following year was 


clected president of the association at a convention held in 
Baltimore 

Hlis record as an ofhcer of the National Association es 
tablished him as one of the most honorable and famous 
otficers of that organization. In his activities at the con 
ention at which he was elected president he advocated 


the principles of promotion for his fellow master plumb 


rs and the advancement ot the craft through education 
the apprentice He also advocated the establishment 
i sanitary code that would be a standard code through 
the United States, and his activities did not cease 
intil he had asked the United States Government for an 
ippropriation for its maintenance He also advocated a 
ode of friendly ethies which would be disseminated 


mnong the plumbing traternity for the establishment of 
roodtellowship 

The funeral took place Sunday, March 31, on the arrival 

the remains from Citronelle, Ala., which had been Mr 
Young's recent home lt was held in the Masonic Temple 
ind partook of a unton celebration. The religious cere 

mies were most solemnly conducted by the Rev. Mt 
Bell, of the High I:piscopal Church. The Grand Army 
sent its representatives, who lovingly and proudly extolled 
memory as a soldier who bravely fought in many hat 
tles during the Civil War. The Masonic Order, ot 


e¢ was a membe Yr. pertormed thie Ir rites according to then 


which 


ritual and fittingly honored their deceased comrade. The 
Bureau of Plumbing, of which he was the head for many 
yvears, sent a delegation ot about 50 men. The city ot 
(hicago gave tribute to him as one of its trusted oft 
als by sending Edward T. Wade, assistant corporation 
ounsel, who, in his address, dwelt particularly upon the 
esteem in which Mr. Young was held by the civic authori 
ties and the gratitude which should be accorded his mem 
ry as a faithful, loyal and efticient public servant 

Che pallbearers, selected trom his tormer associates in 
the Chicago Master Plumbers’ Association, were: Messrs 
David Bain, Thomas Kelly, Rupert Coleman, David White 
ford, Charles Herbert and John Winterburn. The honor- 
ary pallbearers were: Thomas (¢ Boyd and James J] 
Wade, who represented the National Association ot Mas 
ter Plumbers 

fhe floral offerings were most beautiful and numer 
us, those sent by our association being especially appro 
priate as an expression of our sympathy 

\nd his bier enshrouded by the American flag and sur 
rounded by his bereaved family and hundreds of true, 
loyal friends, all that was mortal of our dear departed 
brother was laid to rest in Forest Home Cemetery. 

In conclusion we wish to bid Brother Young our fare 
well. We have known him and we have been friends for 
nearly 40 years. We feel almost like the soldier who 


We shall miss him 


SCCS a friend at his side fall in battle 
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greatly. In the National Association of Master Plumber: 
we shall all miss his genial presence and friendly coun 
sel. It is written that no one should be called happy be 
tore he rests in his grave. We stood at his bier and we 
have a right to call him happy, in spite of his sorrows 
because he did a great life work. He labored to make the 
homes of the land healthier and he succeeded. Conse- 
quently, he made people here happier and he leaves the 
At the time of 
his demise he was still planning how to make our larger 


world a healthier place than he found it. 


cities more sanitary, and he was freely giving his fellow- 
men suggestions along this line. 

His work is not finished but interrupted. That is the 
way a great lifework always should end. There 1s no hap- 


piness in reaching the end. Robert Louis Stevenson was 


* 


right when he said, “Little do ye know your own blessed- 
ness, tor to travel hopetully is a better thing than to ar 
rive, and the true success is labor.” 

Farewell, our friend and the friend of humanity! May 


the sod rest lightly on thy remains! 


DIRECT INSTRUCTION UPON STEAM AND HOT 
WATER HEATING. 

lkdward R. Pierce, ot Belfast, Maine, author of “A 
Practical Manual of Steam and Hot Water Heating,” is 
preparing to give a correspondence course of direct in- 
struction upon the subjects of steam and hot water heat- 
ing. Since the publication of Mr. Pierce’s book on these 
subjects, there have come to him many requests for more 
complete instruction than could be gained from the 
mere reading of the most clearly written book. This 
course of direct instruction will be divided into five di 
visions, each division presenting a series of questions and 
problems to be studied and answered. Each division ot 
the subject will be so arranged that the student is not 
only taught the theory, but he will be given practical 
problems to work out from plans or descriptive terms, in 
order that he may demonstrate his complete understand- 
ing of the subject being studied. These lessons will be 
made to cover the principles so fully as to satisfy all re- 
quirements of the average steam and hot water engineer 


OBITUARY. 


; James Garrigan. 


James Garrigan, who for seventeen years held the posi- 
tion of chief plumber at the Presidio Military Reservation, 
San Francisco, Cal., died suddenly of heart disease on 
April 11 He leaves a widow and two children. Mr 
Garrigan was the only man who knew the location of 
many of the old pipe lines through the reservation. These 
pipes were laid before the custom of marking them on 
the blueprints was adopted. 


Thomas J. Kinney. 


Thomas J. Kinney, a master plumber, of Brockton, 
Mass., for more than 33 years, died suddenly in that city 
on Wednesday, April 24th. He was stricken with heart 
failure while at his place of business and although hur- 
riedly removed to his home in an ambulance and given 
the best medical care death followed within a few mo- 
ments. Mr. Kinney was born in Ireland but when a 
child of two years his parents emigrated to this country 
and settled in Roxbury, Mass. At the age of 21 Mr. Kinney 
opened a plumbing business on his own account and 
continued it ever since. When waterworks systems were 
first being installed in the cities and towns about Boston, 
including Woburn, Winchester, Lawrence and Danvers, 
Mr. Kinney laid the first water pipes. From Danvers he 
went to Brockton for the same purpose and remained in 
business there until the time of his death. 











Segregation vs. Contracts as a Whole 


Expression of Views and Opinions on the Sub-Contract Question Relative to Public Build- 
ings Contemplated in San Francisco 


The Master Plumbers’ Association ot San francisco, eral contractors, who might Ie Pespol ttl to a ir SSCT AMOUNT 
President Alexander Coleman and Secretary John L. | the opportunity to bid on city work: evidently the tenden 
Firmin, hay Cc prepared “Expression ot views and opinions would he to the terest ot exceptionally large ana centralized 
on the segregation vs. contracts as a whole on buildings capitalists; thereby lessening the fair and free competitior 
o be erected by the city and county of San Francisco, the city should enjoy, and strongly tending to the creati 
which are published herewith. of combinations prejudicial to the city’s interests 
lt appears that certain contractors are making strong While the city could, under a general contract, prote 
endeavors to have the city authorities let out all city work self to a considerable degree, vet the ri reas 
under a system of “General Contracts,” which would pre ratio equal to the volume of responsibility; and the prote 
vent any master plumber or similar contractor from bid tive measures that may be given to the city, will not contro 
ding on any city work as an independent bidder. The the sub-contractor: But the city can demand surety from 
city has a large number of municipal buildings unde: every Original contractor, and thereby reduce the ris/ 
contemplation and the action of the contractors advocating [In determining what shall be the manner in which the 
“no segregation” has met with the following opposition shall award contracts, it were logical to accept or interje 
from the Master Plumbers Association, and the expression the word “reasonable” and not to carry the principle ot 
of views and opinions as set forth should be of interest segregation to a ridiculous and unbusinesslike, degree, and 
to the whole plumbing industry this determination the relative percentage or propo 
gwen specialty towards the whole should guide 
General contractor “A” obtains figures from. sub-contra 
PREFACE. tors 1, 2, 3, and general contractor “B” obtains figures tr 


\ll parties to the controversy heartily agree that the in sub-contractors 4, 5 and 6, and so on, now presuming th 


tent and purpose ot his Honor the Mayor, relative to thi ceneral contractor B is successful and obtains the contract 


question before us, are highly commendable, and ought t from the city, he will, if honorable, sub-let to the lowest 


) . 


] ’ *,2 : ‘cl ] ’ , ’ 1] . ° a " : +) 1 4 , . - on > 
be strengthened Ny the good will and cooperation ot all citi bidder of 4,5 and 6. But, one of the 1, 2. 5, sub-contractor 


pene may have given a tigure more desirable to the city, vet the 


; = bral 7. e » (Cea > . . Cy oO + . : } 7 . , ‘ P ‘ ; 
[It is lkewise agreed, that the gentlemen composing. thi city is denied the benefit of this lower bid, and the lowest 


eS ee eee # ae f<clan are “\teceion: ; aia ee sate , ! , ; . 4 
\rchitectural Commission are professionally eminent, and sub-contractor is likewise denied 


»< ver" . “C) , > ve - , or ‘ > . ' 7 ry. , _ ‘ ; 
especially competent to carry out the laudable intentions ot [The general contractor, in himself, presents all those risk 


his Honor, the Mayor and liabilities attached to business and lite. and to make con 


; ditions such that a party desiring to bid on citv work, cat 
\ll the evidence submitted by the city officials, past city only do so 1n the capacity Ot a sub-contractot would result 
officials and by the contractors of all classes who have done in two conditions : the One heing that the sub-contractor mu 
city work, strongly confirmed the opinion that the lack o/ assume the responsibilities of the general contractor in ad 
reanication : madequate, or non-system, together with the dition to his own: the other being a declination to take 
rupture of continuity of purpose and determination, and contracts. Under a general contract the city would place a 
mcomipetency, more particularly in the city’s architectural! the CLLS WM one basket. and, al thre ame time deny itselt thr 
department, have been the prime and dominating cause of benefit of obtaining bids from such desirable specialty cor 
non-fulfillment of the terms laid down in contracts, particu tractors as wall not assume the extra hazardous risks atta 
larly relative to time limits. And that these unbusinesslike fo sub-contracting 
customs upon the part of the city's representatives, have, as (;rantine that specu contractors represent pecial CSC] 
a natural sequence, encouraged and cultivated similar perm tial, and important elements of a building, it were logical t 
cous habits upon the part of the contractors, both general presume that if would he better to maintain a co) fraiaity 
and special: <All else equal, like produces like. communication between the directing mind and the obeying 
Granting that the above proposition is true; it were rea one; that is, that a third party, such as a general contractor 
sonable to believe, that the :mauguration of competency, or shall not interpret or construe, and stand as a barrier ly 
vanization, adequate system, together with a wise delegation teen the master mind, that is, the architect and the specialist 
of authority, would result in the performance of obligation contractor. 
down the entire line, upon the part of those in authority, and Direct dealing between buyer and seller is not attende: 
those executing under contracts: and that consequently, the with the degree of misunderstanding, misimterpretation and 
evils complained of would be eliminated. dispute attached to indirect dealings: all men prefer to do 
Granting these propositions as being true; it were evident business with the direct man, and to eliminate friction. Sub 
that full and prompt dispatch of obligations would ensue. contracting is most indirect and frictiona 
and consequently all] that which his honor, the Mayor desires The character of the buildings erected by the city will bn 
to accomplish would be attained such that, by the very conditions, competition will natural 
No evidence has been submitted tending to prove that /e he limited, and the greater the individual contracts, the fewer 
ause of segregation of contracts, the city has suffered need bids there will be from sub-contractors: whereas. in a /ree 
lesS expense, or that under a “General Contract” the city market. the specialty contractor will freely enter competition 
would have obtained more for its money. All else being equal, the city ought to bestow its patrona 
The statement that numerous general contractors can offer upon its citizens; such a policy were wise But the lettine 
adequate financial surety to the city, is at least doubtful; and by general contract would strongly tend to favor foreig 


if true, would result in denying to other more numerous gen- hidders 
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In letting of contracts, the City has not that discrimination 
and freedom of action enjoyed by private interests; and this 
fact bears predominant influence upon the entire question 
before us: For instance, the city must accept the tender of 
any party complying with all the specified requirements, 0 
reject all tenders; whereas the individual enjovs the right 
to reject any tender 

The development of modern architecture and structural 
engineering is such, that in such buildings as the city con 
templates erecting, there will be elements that have evolved 
from minor to major import, and which represent a vastly 
larger portion of the whole than in the past, and which have, 
in themselves, become important business transactions there 
fore should be done under separate and not sub-contracts 

Such instances of delay, as were cited relative to “window 
weights, pockets,” etc.. bore no discriminating influence rel 
ative to either general contracts, or segragated ones, since 
the delay was caused by inefficiency or neglect on the part of 
city representatives, and had the work been done under either 
form of contract, the delay would have been identical; and 
is avoidable only by proper foresight upon the part of the 
city officials 

[he example offered relative to “Plasterers,” etc., not per 


causing other deplays, 1s 


forming and delaying, consequently 
highly specious, because abundant evidence shows that prope 
authoritative dictum will obtain energetic execution by which 


each element of construction would follow in proper sequence 
The term “General Contractor” is largely a misnomer, in 
that it can be shown that in numerous instances the general 


contractor subd-lets practica d wort fe specidil con 


tractors. and to all 


intents and purposes is merely a middle 
man, and is not an expert peculiarly and especially technically 
equipped, but must depend Wpon the ability and Integrity of 
the specialty contractor, and no general contractor has within 
his own resources the power to render to the citv a com 


plete whole, or general contract 


lhe power of superintendenc li ad p ISSTUG Madge should 

; 4 y j 7 
De wmzvested wm contpetent city offictais Wio sia Hnhave uno per 
: } , aos j _ , j : ; | osal das id : . 
Nai LHICTCATS {} Ya se ria it's } vila (li Madi (Wit \ (Lilt Pil 


hartially 
The letting of contracts as a whole carries with it a laree 
element of the ezv1/ known as *Peddiing Bids, unfair dis 


closure of figures and similar reprehensible practices tending 


to discourage fair competition, create complications and dis 
putes and 10 CaAUSC dela all to the detriment (>] the ity s 


interest. 
\ principle of business demands that a profit shall be mad 
on all labor bestowed and capital invested, and it 1s presumed 


governed. and rightly: and 


that the general contractor is so 
1? | “oo , J } ~T t} 7 tT? ' ha - 1} ddile hry } } 137 

Ss presumed that there must be a middie profil accruing 
him by wav of sub-contracts. otherwise he would not contend 
in their favor. but the general contractor 1s not entitled t 


as he would by 


that profit obtained upon another's capital, 
way of sub-contracts; perhaps aptly expressed by the words 
“every tub should stand on its own bottom.” It were logical 
to assume that the profit accruing to the general contracto: 
by way of sub-contracts must be paid at the expense ot the 
sub-contractor, or of the citv, or of both: and experience has 
so proved 

The general contractor by the terms of /its contract with 
the city has a highly responsible and permanent party to deal 
with: But in the case of a sub-contractor, the case is un 
equal, the /ien law is unprotective, and the element of the 
life or death of the general contractor becomes a serious 
busirfess menace to the sub-contractor 

The principle of reward and penalty is justly based and 
highly practical But by what means can the City equab! 
apply this principle under a general contract. The general 


7 


ontractor cai C7 


| 


. - 
rewarded penalize but unless he Sim 
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larly rewards and penalizes, we have unfair conditions, a1 
experience has demonstrated that in practice, no reward flows 
to the sub-contractor: But under a Segregation of Contract; 
the City can deal equably and justly with all. 

The statement that “it lies with the sub-contractor himsel! 
to demand ample protection from the general contractor,’ 
is sophistical; and evidence strongly corroborating this view 
can be produced: For instance, even the most responsib) 
general contractors admit that they are confronted with + 
responsible ones; and it can be shown that in recognitio1 
of the evils attached to general contracts that even the most 
responsible general contractors, in conjunction with the spe 
cialty contractors, have endeavored to apply such correctiv: 
means as would eliminate the irresponsibility against which 
the responsible general contractor has to contend, and at 
the same time secure to the specialty contractor his pro 
gressive payments when due, and in their full amount: Bui 
all corrective measures have failed in their intent and pur 
Pose 

fhe spirit of the city ought to be, and it 1s, that a// citizens 
shall have a fair and equal opportunity to compete, and that 
all bids shall be made public: but under a general contract 
the city cannot practically carry out its just intent, nor is 
there reason to believe that the general contractor will. 

It is most respectfully submitted that the specialty contrac 
tors, as businessmen and employers, represent probably the 
f craftsmen and citizens of this city, and that 


largest body « 
their opimions and contentions should be given that fair 
and calm judgment to which any other citizens are entitled, 
HO more, no less 

\nd it is also submitted, that provided exact justice is done 
to all, that the method of letting contracts by which the city 
can offer the greatest opportunity to, and properly reward 
the greatest number of her citizens, should be adopted: and 
it is believed that the only way in which this can be done is 


by the segregation of contracts 


PLUMBER OCCUPIES BUILDING ESPECIALLY 
ERECTED FOR DISPLAY PURPOSES. 


John J. Kelly, a progressive plumbing and heating con 
tractor, of 3028 W. York Street, Philadelphia, occupies a 


building especially erected for display room purposes. A 














a 


—— 








Display Room of John J. Kelly in Philadelphia. 


picture of Mr. Kelly s display room shown herewith cleat 
ly indicates the high efhiciency of this building. Mr. Kells 
has operated in the plumbing and heating business in the 
same locality during the past fifteen vears. He is a mer 
chant plumber with advanced ideas, and carries a com 
plete line of goods sold in the trade. He reports a large 


number of contracts under way at the present time 











What the Law Decides 


Recent Court Decisions of Interest to the Plumbing and Heating Trade, Handed Down 
in New York, Illinois, Georgia and Connecticut 


Not Trade Fixtures. 

During the term of a lease of premises used tor store 
and office purposes there were installed upon the premises 
a steam-heating apparatus, including a heater, two radi- 
ators, and the necessary piping, coil, and tanks to com 
plete a steam-heating plant for use therein, which the ten 
ant claimed the right to remove, but which the landlord 
refused to let him take away. It appeared that the heater 
was installed in the cellar, and the radiators in the ofttce 
or store, and connected by piping with the heater. The 
Appellate Term of the Supreme Court of New York holds 
in McOwen vs. Zimmerman, 133 New York Supplement, 
461, that the articles in question, used as a part of the 
steam-heating plant, were not trade fixtures, but became 
part of the realty, and were not removable by the tenant 
The court says that in the case of Jacob vs. Kellogg, 56 
Misc. Rep. 661, it was heid that boiler, pipes, radiators, 
and valves, installed by a tenant, as a steam-heating plant, 
in a piano factory, were not trade fixtures, and became 


part of the realty, and could not be removed by the tenant. 


Mechanic’s Lien Lost by Failure to File Claim in Time. 

In a mechanic’s lien proceeding, under the law of IIl1- 
nois, the claimants testified that, on March 15, 1907, they 
made an oral contract to install gas fittings, electric wir 
ing, plumbing, heating apparatus, and make the sewer con 
nections for four houses tq be erected upon tour separate 
lots. The claim for said lien was filed May 14, 1908, while 
the evidence showed that all tour houses were completed 
and all of the work performed on them, whether extra or 
otherwise, by the middle of November, 1907, excepting one 
house, on which the last work was performed March 14, 
1908. 

The Supreme Court of Illinois, in reversing a decree of a 
lien on all four buildings for $1,751.95, holds. Schmidt 
vs. Anderson, 97 Northeastern Reporter, 291, that the leg 
islature did not intend to permit two or more buildings 
on two or more tracts of land to be included in one claim 
for lien, unless the claim was filed within four months 
after the last labor was performed or the material tut 
nished on each of the buildings 

The court says that, had this claim tor lien stated spe 
cifically as to when the last work was performed or ma 
terial furnished on each of the separate houses, then, 1f 
the labor was performed or material furnished, in accord 
ance with said statement, on any particular house within 
four months of the time the claim was filed, a claim for 
such labor and material turnished on that house could have 
been enforced as a lien thereon, even though the tabor 
or materials for any ot the other houses was shown to 
have been performed or furnished more than tour months 
before the claim was filed. But this claim for lien could 
not be enforced, even for labor performed or material 
furnished as to the house on which the last work was per 
formed March 14, 1908, because there was no data in the 
claim wherefrom the proper amount could be apportioned 
to that house. 

As mechanic’s liens were not recognized by the common 
law or in equity, but exist only by virtue of statutes cre 


ating them and providing a method for their enforcement, 
such statutes must be strictly construed with reference to 
those requirements upon which the right depends 


Written Acceptance of Contracts Not Necessary. 
lt is not necessary, the Court of Appeals of Georgia 
holds, in Company vs. Donalson, 73 Southeastern Reporte: 
618, tor the party to whom a contract is addressed to ac- 
cept it in writing, although expressly stipulated that it 


should be s 


) accepted. ft if 3s signed bv one ot thie parties 


and is acted on by the other party (Under these circum 


stances it is as binding as it signed by both parties lor 
example, where a written order tor machinery was signed 
by the buyer, but not by the seller, the court holds that 
after the seller, a company, had filled the order accord 
ing to its terms it could not be said that it was not bound 
by the express warranties because the contract was not 
signed by it. When it pertormed the contract according 
to its terms that was an acceptance, and it tollowed that 
the seller was thereupon bound by all the warranties, 
terms, and conditions contained in the contract, just as 
the buyer was also bound Then, the seller having a 
cepted and performed the contract according to its terms, 
the buyer was bound on his part to accept the machinery, 
unless there was some breach ot the warranties contained 
in the contract. He could not arbitrarily refuse to accept 
the machinery which had been shipped to him by the sellei 
according to his ordet and tendered tO ham cil thie er * 
pom ot destination to which he had directed that at be 


shipped ana deliy ered 


Laws Governing Contracts. 

Phe law ot the place where a contract 1s made letey 
mines the validity and construction of the contract; in 
short, the substantial rights under it, unless the contract 
is to be pertormed OTF IO Rave HS beneficial Operation and 
effect elsewhere, or it 1s made with reterence to the law of! 


nother plac c But. ror an action on thie contract. the Su 


preme Court of Errors of Connecticut says, in Company 
vs. Holt, 81 Atlantic Reporter, 1061, the form of remedy 
to be pursued and the judicial .proceedings thereundet 


are prescribed and regulated I> the law of the pla 
the action, that 1s, while the merits and rights in 

in the action are controlled by the law of the plac: 
the contract, unless the place OT} performance IS CISeWwhere 


rit is made with reterence to another law 


Kindred Feeling. 


The new cook, who had come into the housel 
ing the holidays, asked her mitstres- 

“Where ban vour son: not seeme 
more.” 

“My son,” rephed the mistress pridetully ‘Ooh. he ha 
cone back to Yale. [le could only get away lon ! h 
to Stay until New Year's Dav. vou see mis him 


dreadfully, though 
“Yas, | knowing yoost how you teel \iv broder. he 


ban in vail sax times since Tankseiving 











News of Interest 
| Among the Wholesalers 


: and Manufacturers 


mo 


PERSONAL MENTION. 


? 


Conrad ecretary and treasurer of the Great 


Western Pottery Co., Kokomo, Ind... was registered at the 
Strattord Hotel in Chicago this week. He called on some 
his many friends in the trade and reported busines; 


, 
vith his concern 


larold Wolff, son of John Fb. Wolff, president of the 


4 


Wolff Mtg. Co., Chicago, is seriously 11 


ft pneumonia 


on Washington Boulevard in this city 


lohn T. Knott, president of the Knott Manutacturing 
Co., kort Wayne, Ind., was registered at the Sherman Ho 
tel, Chicago, this week He was in a very optimistic 
frame of mind as business is exceedingly good with his 


B. Wise. of Watertown, N. Y., stopped in Chicago thi- 


] . en . ~— ’ . ; 
veek on his return trom an extended trip to the Pact 


HHarry \ erbeek. manutacturers avent. has moved his ot 


e trom 154 West Randolph street to the new City Hall 


Square Blde.. 139 North Clark street, Chicago 
lbred \W. Smith, vice-president and general manager ot 


the Shirley Radiator & Foundry Co., of Indianapolis, Ind 


visited the hicago heating trade this week 


APPOINTED AGENTS FOR THE BELER WATER 
HEATER CO. 


rhe Beler Water Heater Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., has ap 
poimted the Rayo Co., 609 Fourth avenue, Loutsville, Ky 
as sales agents for its products in Kentucky and Southern 


Indiana 
E. EDELMANN & CO. IN LARGER QUARTERS. 


I. Edelmann & Co., manufacturers ot heating special 


lave moved from 47-49 West Kinzie street to 229 


Tics, 
West I[llimois street, Chicago, where they have secured 


larger and more commodious quarters 


THE McCRUM-HOWELL CO. TO RUN TO FULL 
CAPACITY. 


lloward T. Gates, general sales manager for the re¢ 
ceivers of the MecCrum-Howell Co.. Park Avenue and 
fis; Street, New York City, has just announced that in 
structions have been issued to the managers of the com 
pany s boiler, radiator and enamelware plants at Nor 
wich, Conn., and Uniontown, Pa., to run these plants to 


their full capacity as soon as possible. The production 





, 


at these plants is usually slowed down late in the winter 
and they are again run full time soon after April ist. Owing 
to the receivership the resumption to full time was de- 
laved a teow weeks. The receivers announce that they have 


f orders. 


on hand substantially a full volume « 


WILL MANUFACTURE PLUMBING SPECIALTIES. 
fhe Union Specialty Co., of Paterson, N. Y., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $100,000 to manufacture 


> 


plumbing specialties. The mcorporators are: R. H. Cun- 


ningham, G. A. Hunziker and fF. H. Sykes 


HAVE APPOINTED SELLING AGENTS. 


fhe Bienall & Keeler Mig. Co., of Edwardsville, Il. 
announce that they have completed arrangements where 
by an exclusive sales agency has been made with Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore, New York City, for the sale of their 


machines throughout the Eastern states. 


THE H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. MOVE TO 
LARGER QUARTERS. 


The executive oftices and New York show rooms of the 
lf. W. Johns-Manville Co., manufacturers of Asbestos. 
Magnesia and Electrical Supplies. were moved on April 
°0th to the new twelve-story “H. W. Johns-Manville 
Madison Avenue and 41st Street, New York 
City, from their old quarters at 100 William St., where 


Building.” 


they have been located tor the past 15 years. 

This move marks the 54th anniversary of the company. 
Linder the name of H. W. Johns Manufacturing Co., the 
business was conducted at 87 Maiden Lane, previous to 
\layv tst, 1897, when it was moved to 100 William Street 
In 1901 the firm name was changed to H. W. Johns-Man- 
ville Company, a consolidation being effected between the 
\Mlanville Covering Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., and H. W. 
Johns Mig. Co. This last combination brought together 
two of the largest manufacturers of pipe and boiler cov- 
erings, packings, roofings, etc., in the world, and the 
growth of the company since that time has been almost 
phenomenal. 

They now have tactories located in Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Milwaukee, Wis., West Milwaukee, Wis., Hartford, Conn.., 
Nashua, N. H., Lockport, N. Y., and Newark, N. J., with 
an asphalt refinery at South Amboy, N. J.; and extensive 
asbestos mines at Danville in the Province of Quebec. 
Canada, which are the largest in existence and produce 
an exceptionally fine grade of asbestos. They also have 
a branch house in every city of any size in the United 
States and Canada, as well as representatives in about all 
foreign countries 

In the new quarters, the company wili have the dis- 


tinction of being one of the few manutacturinge concerns 
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which occupy an entire twelve-story office building. In 
its entirety, the company now occupies over 2,657,160 
square teet of floor space or about 61 acres. The em- 


ployees number approximately 5,000 and there are 
125 salesmen. 


? 


Increased business interests in this and other parts ot 
the country have necessitated the move. The large floor 
area and spacious rooms in the new building. will enable 
a much larger and more complete stock of goods being 
carried on hand than heretofore, and will also permit 
ot a better supervision over the company’s long chain of 
branch offices, warehouses, stores, and factories scattered 
throughout the United States and Canada 


WATROUS COMPANY ISSUES NEW CATALOGUE. 

The Watrous Co., of Chicago, have issued a new cata 
logue showing the construction and advantages of th: 
Watrous Duojet wall outlet closets. The manufacturers 
say that many efforts have been made to improve the 





Kansas City Branch of the Pittsburg Water Heater Co., Illustrated. 


construction of water closets to make them more sanitary 
and increase their efficiency in service. The special fea 
tures of the Watrous Duojet closets which overcome or 
dinary objections are then set forth as a decided improve 
Inent in water closet construction. This new catalogue 
contains complete descriptions of all the products of the 


Watrous Co 


PRODUCTS SHOWN IN NEW CATALOGUE. 


The Robertshaw Manufacturing Co., of Pittsburgh. Pa.. 
has issued Catalogue “R,” setting forth the “Robertshaw” 
thermo valves, “Quick” thermo valves and “Excelsior” 
ball cocks. This new catalogue should be of interest to 


heating engineers 
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THE MARTIN METAL COMPANY ISSUES CATA. 
LOGUE. 


Thi \lartin \letal Co ot 
some time past have been engaged in manufacturing and 
jobbing in the sheet metal trades, have added to theit 
Wholesale stock a complete line of pumps, pipes and stear 
ittings, and are also adding a full line of plumbers’ sup 
plies and heating materials fhe new catalogue of this 
concern contains a complete line of al 
together with descriptions of all their different lines of 
supplies In adding plumbing supplies to their whol 
sale business, they desire to receive catalogu Ss trom ai 


1 — & on 
mManulacturers In the plumbing trades 


KANSAS CITY BRANCH OF PITTSBURG WATER 
HEATER COMPANY. 


7 } | " ? 79 ) ani \ »* = ? | 
In the land of show me.’ the Pittsbure Wat liecatet 
‘ ° | : | ‘ | 
o.. Oi Pittsburg mamtam a Drancn of the mes 


under the supervision ot Le 
LB \lettle: this brane] 
located cit Lot \lain Stree 


Kansas City, Me 


The accompanying as 
irations show t he display ' 
rangements (>] tiie INManSsas 

»s City establishment, togethe 
with an exterior vi 
© store room and vi 

tore roon facilities Phe 
SUCCESS Ol] thie Pittsbur: 
Water Heater Co. through 
out the West and a a ( 
to serve their patrons to the 
est advantag \ 
sponsible Tat t hie Na A> 
(ity branch rts the 
ness. The facilities Pool 
the distribution of the pros 
ucts oO this concern | 
been greatly enhance 
the Kansas City brancl 
ly Nb \iettlet ind 
nent or tl ite ! hat ft 
mory 

The combined output 
the month ot Mat t 
Pittsbure \\ t ¢ bleate 
(ompanys two factories was 
5.500 -gas water heater 
said to have been the great 
esl dumber >] va Wihite! 

heaters ever manufactured by one company in a single 
month. This output comprised 1000 automati watey 


heaters and 4,500 circulating heaters. and its oceurrine 
in “dull season” was occasioned by the inereasine de 
mand ror automatic water heaters and tank heaters fron 


a rapidly expanding list of American and foreign buyer 
INCORPORATED WITH LARGE CAPITAL STOCK. 


The Sanitary Flushing Tank Co., with a capital stock of 
$1,000,000, has been incorporated at Los Angeles. Cal. 
by Richard Morton, M. M. Meyers, James P. Hogan 
frank W. Richards, and B. P. Ehrlick. This company will 
manufacture products in which the Pacific Coast trade will ] 


| 


extensively interested 
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A NEW HOT WATER REGULATOR. 


The Hioneywell Hieating Specialty Co., of Wabash, In- 
diana, are placing on the market an entirely new hot 
water regulator, No. %, the purpose of which is to keep 
water in the heater at any desired temperature. The in- 
strument has a temperature range of from 120 to 240 
legrees, and is designed for use in connection with the 
[foneywell system of hot water heating, but can be used 


on any hot water boiler or tank heater for controlling 





SF 
th 





The New Honeywell Hot Water Regulator. Figs. 1 and 2. 


lampers and maimtaining any desired temperature of the 
vate! his regulator 1s said to be the last word in auto 
matic temperature controlling devices. The illustrations 
lerewith show the Hloneywell hot water regulator No. 3, 
and how it 1s connected lis. 1 shows the regulator one 
third actual size lig. 2 shows how it 1s attached to 
Y” fitting, which illustrates how it is connected to pip 
ver head This combination makes the tdeal method 
mtrolling both the house and water temperatures 
where hot water heating 1s used There has been for 
yme time a demand tor the automatic control ot hot water 
heating plants, thus the Honeywell regulator fills a long 


lt want 
NEW METAL TO ELIMINATE NICKEL PLATING. 


DD B. Whittingham, of the Canton Brass and Machine 
Company, of Canton, O., who for a number of years has 


been devoting his time to the brass manufacturing business. 





(SNS OSD 





has made many experiments with a view to finding a metal 
such color and texture that by polishing, will produce a 
nnish of the same qualitv as mickel plating \fter various 


results from experiments of this kind, a metal is now pro- 
duced by Mr. Whittingham that can be handled in the same 
manner as brass for manufacturing purposes, and can be ma- 
chined by the same methods as brass, and yet produce a fifty 
per cent stronger manufactured product than if the basic 
metal were brass. This new metal will not corrode or tar- 
nish and a casting thus manufactured goes directly from 
foundry to polishing room, and after polishing, the product 
is then ready for the market We produce herewith a proto 
graph of an ingot of the new metal which substitutes brass in 
the manufacture of castings and at the same time eliminates 
the necessity of nickel plating 

PLUMBERS SHOULD BE INTERESTED IN WATER 

FILTERS. 


The Pasteur-Chamberland Co., of Dayton, O., are manu- 
facturing a line of water filters in which the plumbing 
trade should be interested. It is apparent that these filters 
should be sold by plumbers in connection with installa- 
tion of other sanitary equipments for different buildings 
The filter illustrated in this column is especially designed 
for hospitals, stores, public buildings, hotels, schools and 
factories, and is made in two different types, both the up 
right and the suspended. The style of filter shown in the 
illustration can be suspended from ceiling, or set on a 
shelf, or if preferred, can be used in place of the non 
reservoir filter When used in connection with the tank 





Suspended Type of Water Filter. 


! onnected directly to it. Such tanks should be 
equipped with ball cock and valve which shuts off inlet 
when it is full and opens when the water is drawn out of 
the tank, and requires no attention except the cleaning 
of the tubes 

Water titers such as those manutactured by the Vas 
teur-Chamberland Co. should prove a source of protit to 
plumbers for the reason that the demand tor these a) 
paratuses is constantly increasing. 

Philosophic. 

lie—“Whenever | borrow money | go to a pessimist.” 

She—"“Why?” 

bie “Because a pessimust nevel expects to vet if hack 


avain. —Winnipee Tribune 


Messenger: “Who's the swell ye was talkin’ to, Jim 


mie?” 
New <bov\ “Nw! dilim an’ me's worked together fer 
vears He's the editor o° one o’ my _ papers!’—-London 


(Opinion 





Competition in Public Contracts 


Paper by Cassius E. Gillette, Read Before the American Society of Engineering Contractors, 





and Here Reprinted by Special Permission of the Journal of A. S. E. C. 


The present high cost of the necessaries of life has 
awakened the American people to an interest in public al 
fairs, the like of which has not been seen in many a day. 

Extravagance and waste are being eradicated on all 
hands and the people are waking up to the economy of 
governing themselves. One of the most tremendous fields 
of corruption and waste lies in the matter of contracts for 
public work and public purchases of supplies. The evil 
mixture of politics and business ts seen at its worst in this 
held. 

The time has come for the people to clean up this mat- 
ter, and no organization is more vitally interested in see 
ing it well done or more capable of rendering help in do 
ing it than the American Society of [:ngineering Con 
tractors. 

lt is in engineering contracts that most of the trouble 
exists, and it is a small number of the Engineering-Con- 
tracting profession, or occupation if you will, who reap 
part of the ill-gotten gains from wrong public contracts, 
and none of the body politic suffers more in reputation 
and pocket-book from the system now in vogue than do 
the members of this Society. 

The situation as to our reputations 1s rather tersely put 
in the joke of some modern philosopher who has said that 
there are three kinds of honesty—honesty, business hon 
esty, and contractor’s honesty, with the admission that 
many people think there are only two—the third being 
non-existent. Public contractors have been so dishonest 
that all contractors are smirched. 

The financial damage that the present wrongs in public 
contracts do to contractors and their engineers who do not 
engage in such work, will be discussed further on 

The writer has made investigations of three sets of pub- 
lic contracts, and found, in the first, a loss to the United 
States of $2,600,000; in the second, a loss to a municipality 
ot $6,000,000 out of a total of $18,000,000 worth of con 
tracts; on the third, a vast extravagance and a very great 
loss, the exact amount of which was never determined, as 
the examination was never completed. 

In all these cases, covering dozens of contracts, the 
invariable accompaniment of the cheat was the scarcity 
or absence of real competition. There was often a simu 
lated competition, which, like stage money, 1s cheap and 
easily arranged, but, on the other hand, 1s most difficult 
to dispose of by any investigator. This matter 1s an im 
portant one, and I will discuss it in detail at this point 

A crooked contractor and a crooked or complaisant 
official in collusion can easily manage so that the con- 
tractor gets the contracts, but the records do not look 
well if no competitor appears. It is very easy, though, 
for the contractor to get a friend or two or a real com 
petitor to sign a bid. Any reward given for this 1s “easy 
money,” and I have even known a smart bidder, by threat 
ening to bid where there was collusion between the con 
tractor and the official, to get a goodly sum for letting 
the crooked contractor name the figures in his bid, he 
never intending to do the work at all 

[ have known contractors of good repute to put in 
“accommodation bids,” but I have never known one to 


admit the tact either on the stand or confidentially 
though | have known several to become woetully tangled 
under such circumstances, when questioned in detail as to 
how they determined their prices or just how they had 
planned to do the work 

Those engaged in getting this sort of bid put in or 
in detending ofticials under investigation in such case 
invariably take a very lofty view of the wrong involved 
in such a bid. It is conspiracy against the public, they 
always say Hence, tew admissions trom the guilty can 
be expected in such cases, although it would be extreme 
ly ditticult to llake even a nisdemeanor of thre submis 
ston of such a bid 

| know of one very interesting case along this line 
\ large number of contractors engaged in a special line 


of work requiring expensive equipment, formed them 


selves into an = association They nearly all bid on a 
series of contracts mm each ot several different place- 
extending over several years. The same members always 


got the work; each at his special place, and there wa- 
always a goodly array of close competitive bids at each 
place 

l was given a COPV of the minute of one of their meet 
mes in which one of the members protested against the 
association farming out the work to the different mem 
bers, claiming that that was not what the association was 
formed tor lle was voted down overwhelmingly 

This was a lot of reputable people banded together for 
a disreputable purpose, cheating the taxpayer, depriving 
other contractors of a chance to compete for the work, 
and smothering progress in that line of engineering 

| advertised about this time for bids alone this same 
line Ot work and required each bidder to make atthdavit 
that neither he nor anyone else interested in the contract 
was connected by pooling arranvement or! otherwise A ith 
any other bidder on the work in hand or similar work 
elsewhere. | got just one bid 

The point of this part of the matter 1s that a nice list 
of bidders is no proot of real competition, but it 1s always 
an easily erected and strong bulwark of vraft and fave 
itism 

In sOme of the contracts above reterred to there WV at 
real competition in the bidding, but it was killed in 
awards by the official exercising his “discretion” as 1 
who should have the contract 

l'nder the shelter oO} that potent word traudulent anc 
unwise public contracts have been let and interpreted 
sO aS to Cause the loss to taxpayers ol the United States 
of untold millions, and to rob hundreds of bidders of 
their just rights 

llere We are confronted Dy one of the most Inportant 
and most difficult phases of the problem, in the solution 
of which our Society can play a most important part, 
and it 1s one in which the members should be most vital 
ly interested. 

\ contractor discriminated avalnst unjustly man awarad 
seldom protests. Where the reason of the discrimination 


is political or where the combination of contractor and 


1 


official is strongly entrenched, he knows his protest woul 


he futile unless he should go to great expense to prove 
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collusion, always a difficult matter, and he is handicapped 


by beine merely a “disgruntled contractor,” ete 

Then, too, as a matter of policy, 1f he 1s a local bidder 
and doesnt raise a row, he may be given an occasional 
sub-contract. Moreover, he seldom feels that he has lost 
iny vested right or much cash. There are other mn 
tracts to bid on, et 

The net result is that in most public contracts the 
otficiaal awards the work to whom he choose- on almost 
iny pretext. The laws of some States are so childish in 
this respect that the ofhcials have been sustained by thi 
courts in the award of large contracts to others than 
the lowest bidders on pretexts scarcely more tenable than 
would be objections to the color of the lowest bidder's 
rien 

In many States only a taxpayer can bring a suit to 
stop an unfair award. This is wrong. It is a fundamental 


principle of American institutions that no property qual 


The 


recy] rioht to hie Ip ~ ir CI the executive who spends 


fication for voters can be required non-taxpayet 


has a pe! 


the taxpayer's money, and he should have the equal right 
of entrance to the courts as a complainant if the money 
of the public, of which he is one, is fraudulently spent 
| have known different associations formed to protect 
he public to tind the greatest difficulty in getting any 


taxpayer of their membership to bring the necessary 
uit lie same powers that control the contracts and 
the officials who let them, control also many ways of an- 


who iwnterteres with ther 


novinge or injuring any taxpayer 
spols fhe right to sue should inure to any citizen 

In one State, before a complaming taXpayer canl pre 
ent an unjust award to a taveorite contractor, he must 
rove that the intentions ot the awarding official were 
fraudulent, a manitestly preposterous proposition, but one 
vlaich has been athrmed over and over again by thie 
(court even when it was common knowledge ‘hat the 
favored contractor was the political “boss” who eave th 
awarding official his place and who named also the in 
pectors to pass 1} the wor! 

Phe result of this imiquitous system is not only to rop 
honest contractors of a vast amount of work. buc tir 
ontractors unduly tavored on public work accumulate 
vreat capital, giving them an untairly earned advantage 
im 6 reaching out for cther ork 

Dut the most sermeus thing of all 1s the moral bheht 
that accompamies contract favoritism. The political boss, 


that ill-smelling excrescence on the body-politic tnat th: 


\merican people have begun surely to extirpate, feeds 
largely on public contract gratt 

Phe members of this Society, suffering both as citizens 
and taxpayers and directly as contractors, make us the 


| 


logical organization to lead the tight for fair competition 


11) public contracts 


There might be objections to our Society acting as com 


plainant as to special awards, but there is certainly none 


to the specifications in 


subject 
hight 


‘ull agitating ot proper 
individual 
bids 


real meat of the subiect. ¢ 


the 


eeneral and throwing thre (on) Cases, espe 


cially in advance of the opening ot 


This brings us to the an laws 


be framed that will compel tairness in award and 


execution of public contracts and make it safe for an 


unwelcome bidder to undertake a contract on public 


\WV rk 


\fter a wide experience and prolonged study, | believe 


it is perfectly feasible, but it will require some radical 


changes in the existing point of view on some parts ot 


the subject and stiff fiehts with entrenched eratt 


many 


- allied 


ana it associates 
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| believe at the following principles were embodied in 
the law of the land, contract graft would be very diff 
cult and uncommon. 
| Not only every taxpayer, but every member of a 
business community should have a legal and financial 
interest in all community business, including the right 
to bid on tair terms tor any public work or tor furnish 
Ing supplies 
2. No public money should be expended for supplies 
or contracts awarded except after public competition 


open to all, with the bidding surrounded by every prac 
ticable device to prevent favoritism, all the bids to be tor 
the furnishing of exactly the same thing in quality and 
tor the same thing in quantity as far as the act of the 


official or the body politic tor whom he acts is concernes 


l, 


Which particular thing should be accurately and = com- 
pletely specitied in advance of the bidding. 

; No bid should be called for where the award of the 
ontract or the details of its execution is to depend upon 
the discretion of any ofheial or his personal satisfaction 
or dissatistaction. All such discretion and other emotions 
should be exercised in advance of the opening of bids, 
or exactly how they will be applied should be specitied 
in detail in advance of such opening. 

4. The specitications should cover all questions that 


~ 


may arise under the contract. If they fail in any particu 
ar, it should be settled by arbitration in which each party 
to the contract should choose an arbiter, and the two thu 


selected should choose a third or the contract should spe 


city that disputed points shall be referred to the prope 


court 
should be there wil 


5. Specitications so arranged that 


be only one thing to compare when each bid is opened 
the total cost under the bid 
bids) should 
work awarded to the bidder whose heures are the lowest 

i \ny the 


of injunction against any official who seeks bids tor pub 


that 1S, 


6. Once advertised, be opened and 


citizen or corporation should have 


lic work or supplies in violation of these principles 


7 


i 


the 


right 


] 
i 


These are pretty sweeping changes and, at first glance 
may seem impracticable of application. | think, though, 
that a careful examination in detail will show them al 
to be perfectly feasible. 


Let us take the usual contract routine and try to apply 


them 
Advertising. 
fhe, right to bid imphes the right to know sufficient 


time in advance to properly prepare a bid. It requires 
the official to give timely notice available to all likely 
bidders hy public advertising and to give personal notice 


to all who put in standing requests for such notice when 


any particular line of work or commodity 1s called for 


lt 


example, 


doesn't take a complhieated law to require, for 


that 
vertised in the public press and in the weeklies devoted 


Very 


municipal construction work must be ad 


enough in 


the State 


to the special class of work involved, long 


advance to the most distant contractor in 


give 
ample time to investigate and submit a bid intelligently 
If sufficient time is not allowed, any citizen should have 
bids 


been 


the right to enjoin the opening of till such time as 


t he decides is sufficient has allowed 


lt 


t were, t 


cour: 
sometimes attempted to keep bidding at home, as 


» encourage home industries. This is poor patri- 


otism and poor economy, as it will almost invariably re 


sult in a contractors’ ring that gets practically all ot the 


‘“ontracts at abnormally high prices. 
Small purchases need not be advertised in the papers 


The simple reauirement that at least three bids be ob 
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tained and that all who register a desire to bid on any 
particular class of articles shall be given an opportunity 
is sufhcient to make real competition and rob no one ot 
his rights. 

In small matters, where haste is necessary, telephone 
bids, duly recorded for public inspection, are practically 
no trouble or expense and insure competition with an 
aggregate saving that one would hardly expect. 

The officials of a certain city are just now asking the 
right to purchase $500 worth of anything at one time 
without competition. The law now permits $100. The 
best answer is that an official in another city, having the 
$500 limit, recently erected a structural steel viaduct cost 
ing several thousand dollars by paying $490 every tew 
days for steel and labor. There was no competition, and 
the tavored contractor did the work at a very stiff price 

In another case in the same city, all the lead needed 
for a large installation of water pipes was obtained by 
buying it in $495 lots from two individuals without a 
shadow of competition. This occurred eighty-three times 
ina few months, or $41,000 on one Job at very high prices 

Small purchases may be permitted sometimes without 
advertising, but no public money should be so spent with 
out competition, 

Liberal advertising should be required. This is usually 
objected to on the ground of expense, but if the adver 
tisement is limited to a brief statement of the class of 
work or materials wanted, telling where specifications 
can be obtained, the expense will be negligible. 

Where such public notices are much expanded and in 
serted in few papers, it generally indicates a desire on 
the part of the official to make advertising expensive and 
hence decrease its amount and the liability of compet! 
tion, at the same time giving unnecessary pay to some 
favorite paper. 

For analogous reasons, the specifications should by law 
be required to be ready the day the advertisement first 
appears and should be distributed with a lavish hand. 
They are cheap and one at’ random sent may bring the 
lowest bidder and save the public much money 

| knew one case where an official who was trying to 
stifle competition, kept every set under lock and key and 
gave them out only when really compelled to; one man 
being refused on the ground that he had been a Cuban 
filibusterer. Every set given out had secret marks on it 
to show who got it from the office. The bid would show 
from whom it was obtained, a point useful in tuture 
fraudulent lettings. 

Bidders are entitled to bid without the fact being known 
till the bids are opened, and the public interest also re 
quires it. Any act on the part of the officials to intertere 
with this right should be punishable by law. 

In one city, the bidder must divulge the fact that he 1s 
bidding by buying a certain certificate and paying five 
dollars for it. This is a matter of city law. live dollars 
enclosed in the bid would not do. It would not give the 
political boss contractor the knowledge as to who was 
bidding against him. 

frequently, also, bidders are required to pay fancy 
prices or make large deposits to get blue prints tor con 
tracts, registering their names. This is wrong. Such 
blue-prints should be given away freely or sold at cost 
to any one who applies for them, messenger boys or 
anyone else, and they should be returnable at cost after 
the opening of bids. These are small points, but they 
are sometimes potent for iniquity. 

The gist of this part of the matter and the remedy tor 


abuses, :s that bidding should be wide open to all citizens 
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and that any citizen or corporation should have good 
standing in court against any official who fails to take 
all practicable steps to imsure such fair opportunity to 


cnowledve 


all, including everything feasible to prevent 


as to who 1s. bidding. In line with this, it is essential 
| > = | 71 ' ’ 
that bids received by mail shall not be inadvertently 
opened. lo avoid this. thre specications should require 


all bids to be enclosed in two envelopes, the outer giving 
no indication of the contents and the inner securely sealed 
with wax. Bids have been steamed open by oftice 
ployees and the tigures given to rival bidders 


(to be continued 


THE HEATING MAIN.—IV. 


The “old man” walked into the basement one morning 
about nine o'clock and began to look over the lines ot pip 
Ing “Pete,” he called to one of the fitters. “who the 
Hades put up them hangers 

\bout that time it appeared that no one in. particulat 


had attended to the matter. but it lit finally on “leatty 


-_— 
- 
+ 
— 


one of the smart ones and he was discharged right 

“batty” was careless that’s all, and he thought it did 
not matter a bit it the hangers did not line up, exactly. Hi 
was like too many others in the business who think. “oh 
well it’s good enough any way, so what’s the difference.’ 
The difference spells anothet reo. “OMIMCLINICS, ana a leony 
look for the same, perhaps. If you are in the building bx 
fore it is lathed and plastered, it should not be a dit 
cult matter to line out the main and get the hangers up 
properly Some men would stick the hangers into any 
old beam that came handy, but | prefer to run the line 
independently and as such would not figure on tying up 
to any beam Nail a cleat on the inside of each beam 
(facing each other) and then saw a stout board lone 
enough fO span the Space between the beams You then 
have something up that you can run a line on and be sur 
of getting an absolutely straight line for the main 

lt 4s then possible to take a brace and bit and to bore 
holes in the different boards at the points where the hang 
ers will come and to slip the hangers through the hol 
Instead Ot having to take thie Live tO SCTOW them inte) 
place This does not take as much time, if gone at in 
the right way as it would to put up the hangers by me 


of screws, or to screw certain kinds of hangers into ph 


t 


and it has the advantage of allowing you to run the main 
anywhere regardless of how the beams may run, which 
Is quite an object sometimes. Now at the time the hang 
ers are first placed, it is possible to figure matters out so 
that you will have almost the correct “pitch” on the mau 
from the very. start 

You have only to cut at differemt Jeneths the hanger 
rods, making each one the required distance longet 
shorter (as the occasion may call for relative to the 
you are pitching the main), than the previou hanget 
Now when the main is all up, it will be tound that very 
little “leveling up” is necessary. Right at this point com: 
another advantage of the cleats and board to which tlhe 
hanger has been fastened. In case it 1s necessary to raise 
the main a bit, all you have to do 1s to block under 
cleats for the required distance, while if the main must be 
lowered, a hammer and wood chisel will soon chip off 


piece from the cleat. thus doine away with cuttine any 


more pipes. This does not apply to the adjustable pip: 
lowered according to the requirements of the oceasion 
Sometimes a hanger happens to come at the place 


where a tee is located. Such a happening ts only due to 


7 


hangers, of course, as they may be ery easily raised o 
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the ersight € party w putting up the hangers 
and it he has the cleats to go to, the hanger may be put 
either? ickward -« forward a > hecessaly At various 
times | have iled attention to the useless practice of 
Naitins ip tempora4®rs pipe hang Ts nade iT Wé od It 
takes almost as mucl me to put up these wooden hang 
eTs a it does to put up the re gular hangers and thi wood 
en ones are practically useless only as a means of support 
for the pipe, wh e real hangers will greatly assist one 
I at ing the thread hie ill take proper advantage ol 
tive ine 
“I qoit happen, DV any mischance, that the pipe hang 
ere not on the job and that the pipe had to be strung 
t it time, | would hunt up some bailed hay wire and 
make e of it as temporary pipe hangers. It is not only 
more secure, but it can be put up and taken down in a 
itty and it necessary only to drive one “twenty-penny 
e it for the ordinary main. The pipe will turn in 
it res clutch and not roll oft as it does on hangers 
‘ d, thus making it an easier job to connect the 
threads when the wire is used. There is another little kink 
right here that is quite liable to make a “botchy” looking 
Atel m, and this is the point do not allow 
the hangers to stay close up against a fitting for when you 


eC 10 apply the covering, and more particularly 


pipe 


cover the fitting, the hanger is always in the way so 
that a neat and echanical appcaring job ot covering can 
not be don 

\nother small point of course, but it 1s just these small 
poms that cause any amount of trouble when they aTe 
forgotten, but when used skilltully by the energetic fitter, 
nable him to get ahead of his comrades without apparent 


effort and easily keep in the lead without seeming to exert 
least at the same time, turn out a job 


1 


himself in the and. 


that will fil] the bill. rlease the “old man” and call ror the 
| 

words ‘first class.” There are sO Waly ditterent kinds 

f pipe hangers on the market that it 1s not necessary to 


The only obser\ ation 
that 


mention any particular brand here 
| would make that 
ne that is easily put up or taken down and which 
tie to it. 
Phoenix 


would bye when you 


mn respect, 


hind |. 


put out at a fair price and suits you well, 


THE METAL MARKET 


HEAVY BUSINESS BEING TRANSACTED IN 
FINISHED STEEL PRODUCTS. 


A 


Phe leading producer of iron and steel in the country ts 
ow operating to practically 94 per cent of capacity. The 
tremendous business 1s now being done without any large 


volte. cy? one time 


thought at 
the 


e railroads have not bought any 


orders trom what was 


were the largest onsumers of. steel railroads lt 


is undeniably true that th 


thing like the proportion they usually have any time dur 
ing the last tour years It is expected that they wil 


avain come into the market and buy freely, but on the 


other hand 1f they do not buy as largely as they have done 
iron and steel this 


he 


<CfemMms THO hye a demand tor all the 


there 
sources coupled with 1 
railroads do 


. 7 
he WeeK 


rrowm other 


he 


principal buying during t 


country can produce 


small buying which t 
Phe 
leable 


\ ‘ irk 


Structural! 


, 


has been of mal- 


iron by foundries in Connecticut and upper Nev 


The 


for Ster 


demand largest 
recently 6.000 


New York \ large 


is in active 


material 


contracts awarded involved tons 


Bre thers’ 


store in husiness 11} iron 


ENGINEERING 


DAaArs TO} oOncrete reintor 


tations iTe is tollows 
Northern Foundry, 
Northern 


| 
sSsouwtne.’r! 


\ i 
foundry, Ne 
foundry, Ne 
oundry, Ni 
No. 2, 


Northern § 


Southern ( oke. 


Vol 
cing 


) a New York. 
» 2X. New York, 
» 2 Birmingham, $11 


(Cincinnati, $13.75 to $14.25 


A SHARP ADVANCE IN TIN. 


arly in the week 
price Of tin to hgures 


losed advance 


New Y 


report t 


at an OT 


Ib. 


through a 


cents a in 


Callie 
were 


niy th but all consun 


_ 
‘ , 


rate hitherto 


— 
i | ad 
> } 1 
() dou tT tH 


tm 50 cents per lb betor 


would be Cassy, indeed. t 


? 


unknown 


e prediction thai 


LIX, 


has also been booked. 


S15 2) TO 


» Chicago. $14 to $14.50 


London speculators advanced the 


almost unknown. The market 
£9 Sterling, equivalent to over 
ork. The incentive for the rise 
hat the American tin plate mills 


ers in \merica are 


the 


e summer and at such a figure it 


Operating toa larger Capacity than ever before. Not 
using pig tin 
There seems to be no reason 


price of tin will advance 


+ 


© turther advance it to 60 cents. 


it being a commodity rarely if ever used except in com 
position or alloyed with other metals. 
COPPER STILL FIRM. 

The consumers of copper continue to buy freely and 
prices are steady at around t6c tor copper delivered in 
the Naugatuck Valle The exports of copper are not 
as large as they have been, but nevertheless consumers 
in this country seem to be taking enough of the retined 
products to make up for what foreign consumers have 
hitherto purchased \ disposition on the part of the 


leading 


ket rising to high 


Ngures, 


and 


copper prod icers seems to be to prevent the lar 


a decline oft moderate pro 


portions trom around these levels would not be surpris- 


would it be a s 


in ot weakness 


LEAD. 


[he market is steady at 4.20c. New York for spot and 


$07c. tor June delivery 


OLD IRON. 


he market 1s much stronger and buyers of heavy melt- 


ing steel scrap have purchased some large lots. Prices 
are firmer and in New York are quoted as follows 

No.,1 vard wrought, long .. $11.50 12.00 
No. 1 vard wrought, short 11.257411 75 
lleavv melting steel scrap 7 , ovee BEBSA1.TS 
Machinery cast, broken up - 22. 11.750012.00 


Wrought and 


STtTOVe 


pipe 


plate 


tubes. 


9.00fa 9 


OLD METALS. 


Dealers’ buying prices in Chicago are as tollows: 


Heavy copper 
Light 


Heavy con 


copper 
Iposition 
lleavy brass 

Light 
Heavv lead 
Tea 
Red borings 
Yellow 


Scrap zine 


brass 


lead 


borings 


Block tin pine 


10.0072 10.50 


$14.00 


3.90 
3.50 
10.50 
R50 
5.00 
29.00 














In the New Home of ** Domestic Engineering ”’ 


How a National Trade Paper is Conducted and Manufactured—How It Has Grown to 
Become a Permanent Institution 


On November 1, 1911, “Domestic Engineering” was permanent list from which copies are addressed and mailed 
moved trom 325 Dearborn Street, to its present permanent The subscription sales and promotion work is also 
new home at 445-447 Plymouth Court. In a commodious planned by the subscription and circulation departmen 
seven-story brick building, “Domestic Engineering” passes This work includes the mailing of circular matter and the 
through all processes of its manufacture. The building sales follow-up of all expirations. By the processes ot this 
is occupied exclusively by the interests of the publishers department the entire organization is at all times informed 
and the mechanical departments of the institution. Thus ot the progress of the work of both mail sales and sales 
it may be of interest to our readers to know how a trade through agents and solicitors 
paper is operated and manufactured. In the editorial department all matters pertaining 

The new home of “Domes ceili: Simian 7 
tic Engineering” and the ai- = wei - ; | 
lied interests of the Kenfield- ee are | | 
[each Co., is of brick con- there is ill times a fee 
struction and the most mod- it ian sebetinaed tatene 
ern type ot a business build- ego | . 
ing for publishing purposes engoresiagel bs send 
The heating and plumbing oe 
equipments are most modern benetitine those who are en 
in every respect and afford raged in the heating. plumb 

ing and ventilating industri 


every sanitary convenience 
tor employees. se The plans for each issue 

The new general offices, in the publication are made }y 
cluding the administrative, the editorial department, an: 
editorial, advertising and these plans include placing of 
subscription departments, as advertising and editorial mat 
shown by the illustration on ter in a way that will pr 
the following page, afford duce best results. The uw 
Cvery facility for properly derlying principle of the plan 


of an issue 1s to eftect har 


- 


conducting the affairs of A 
national trade paper. 

All work pertaining to the 
administration of the publi- 


mony between all = depai 
ments and expedite the m«: 
chanical processes in conne 


cation’s policies and _ princt- tion with the producing of a 








ples is given attention by the first class finished trade pa 
executive heads of the com- : per The operation 
pany, and these matters the editorial department must ' 
come to the attention of de- include not only actual edi 
partment heads in regular torial work, but the work ot 
routine. properly selecting illustra 
The advertising depart tions, and the instruction 
ment conducts the affairs of to the engraving department 
the sales of advertising space for the making of the illu 
and all details in connection ve trations, together with the 
with the serving of the pa work of placing the reading 
trons of the advertising matter in complete compre 
pages. Sales and promotion New Home of ‘‘Domestic Engineering.”’ hensive orm for the print 
work of the advertising de- Ing department \nd every 
partment afford a direct point ot contact between the mechanical operation has some sloniticance tf th ‘ 
publishers and patrons of the advertising pages. Thus of the editors and assistants 
manufacturers in the plumbing and heating trades are at 
agents : ti 7 age Wi Making a Trade Paper. 
all times advised of conditions in their respective fields 
of activity, conducive to trade extension The copy prepared and edited by the editorial depart 
The subscription department is conducted with a view ment 1s sent to the linotype machine department th 
to keeping the subscription list absolutely perfect at all composing room. Flere a battery of ten linotype 
times. This work includes a card index record of every chines are in operation night and day in the work of set 
subscriber to “Domestic Engineering” together with com- ting the type known in printing cabulary as “straight 
plete detailed information concerning each subscription. matter.” Type set by the linotype machines includ al 
\ll new subscriptions are received by this department and matter in the publication excey ef la : 
entered on the card records and thus made a part of the vertising and head: \ ey | . 
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roducing complete lines of any are hand set and this work requires the largest percentage 
width hese lines after leaving the machines of time and attention of the composing room. The print 
daced on galleys and proots are taken, These proots ers are provided with copy of the advertisements with the 
ent to the proot-reading department where they ar: cuts to be included. This copy is set and a proot taker 
ind all corrections noted fhe proots are returned and submitted to the superintendent of the department 
| es ifter which they are sent vho in turn passes it to the proof-reading department 
partment r editorial revision. Wher The proofs are read and corrected and then sent to the 
! iccepted by the editorial de editorial department for proper placement in the issue, a 
irtment, they are pasted up in dummy form, these dum ording to the plan and schedule provided by the adver 
s indicati he matter that 1s to appear on each page tising department 
nd ent to make-up department otf the composing-room 
Che printer , ip department place the typ The Press Rooms. 
Ue 1h Pape - vihicl prooitis are taken and lhe torms are received by the press rooms and as- 
n e editorial department tor turther revision. This signed to the presses tor printing, by the superinten 
vork continues until the entire editorial section of an issue dent ot that department In the different press 
has been completed \tter tl page proots have had eds ! 


rooms fourteen cylinder presses of the most modern 
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General Offices of ‘‘Domestic Engineering’ and Allied Interests of the Kenfield-Leach Co. 


n. thev are returned to the 


make-up depart type are in operation night and day. Each ot these cylin 
ent f corrections, the pages are tolioed and are then der presses are equipped with individual electric motor 
ready r the lock-up departmet Phe lock-up process in drive. This motor drive is shown in an accompanying 1] 
ludes the placing ot the pages in torms of sixteen pages lustration. The press rooms employ about forty men, in 
each, securely locked in steel chases, or forms, for con cluding pressmen, feeders and paper stock handlers. The 
vevance to the presses he editorial department does not forms are placed on the flat beds of these presses where 
mace tt nal ) mm paves until atter they have been a first impression ts taken, from which the process Ol] 
ked and are ready tor the press room Thus final make-readv begins. The make-ready of the form includes 
proots all matte r editorial attention atter pass overlaying of parts of the matter to be printed in ordet 
1 thro hh mtn HIS echanical processes to give the printed sheet a pertect appearance, This 
In the composing room are 


employed eighty printers, work 1s illustrated on one ot 


these pages. 
and the work of the print \tter 


including day and night shifts the make-ready has been 


| perfected, the press 
ers is divided into various is set In operation and sixteen pages are then being printed 

The foregoing explanation of the processes of handling on sheets 
the editorial matter includes the make-up and lock-up de 
partments 


( OMMPOSTI 


ig room departments. 


37 by 49 inches in size. The printing ink 1s au 

tomatically dried by steam dryers as these sheets leave the 
\nother department equally important is the cylinder of the press. This drying process prevents the 
advertising composition department \ll advertisements sheets from smearing as they come in contact with each 














Top Picture Shows Battery of Linotype Machines in Operation—Second Picture is a View of the Composing Room—Third Picture 
is a View of One of the Press Rooms in Operation. 








bar DONT 
thi, | 4 ts i ‘ ae ‘ i pri Be | 
! he n t modert ress-! ipplance 
[he TY Ts ' heets. i ‘ pla ¢’ 7 i 1) tr ke atl} 
f ( the makinw r the paper is in the | 
Binding and Mailing. 
he printed sheets are received by the bindery fr 
> . + | . . , 7, ? lel) ‘% 2= } . 
| ‘ Ooms cal i Att assigned ae. rPoridimnyr Tia Liti¢ s 


uperintendent of 
of 1.000.000 
| into the 


res 


| 
? 


the department. The bindery 


inished magazines per week. The 


folding machines by automat 


Si it 
{ ne t 
qery 
wm the 
bv the 


as a Cad 


» sheet 


lilies 


Ie 
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apping and mailing then proceeds. 


Art, Engraving and Electrotyping. 


() ery essential departments tor the making 
of a trade paper ts the art, engraving and electrotyping de- 


\ccompanying illustrations show these de 


The engraving departments pro- 
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Night View of the Composing Room, This Picture Being 


Lighting. 
devices, and atter each of the different forms of a publi 
cation has been tolded, the different sections of sixteen 
paves each placed on tables where they are gathered 
to torm the completed paper, and are then sent to the 
wire stitching machines. The stitching machines oper 
ite « the same principles as the ordinary sewing ma 
chine \iter the stitching the paper is sent to the 
covering department of the bindery where the cover pages 
ar mates vlued and attached to the stitched sec 
tions. The papers are then sent to the trimming depart 
( he utoNn 1 ny nes 1 m al Cages 
ine paper making I 1)? luct eacy ToT 1 I 





Procured by the Excellent Artificial 


partments in operation 
duce printing plates by halftone and etching processes, 
nd the electrotype department makes printing plates trom 
ype rms. The processes of the engraving department 
are largely the camera process. The making of halftone 
printin plates 1s a proc- 
= ———— ess ot e-photographing the 


original, making the negative 


appear on copper plate. These 
copper printing plates in 
the torm of negatives, pro- 
duce the positive picture when 
passed through the printing 


process Thus the work the 


art, engraving and electrotyp- 
ing departments adds materi- 
ally to the efficiency of the 
trade paper 

This, we believe, is an ade 


process 


quate description of the 


es through which “Domestic 
I ngineering’ passes in its new 
home 

Why “Domestic Engineering”’ 


Has Become An Institution. 


lt is fitting at this time to 
say that ‘Domestic  [-ng1- 
neering’ has abandoned all 
minor local issues and with 
enlarged size and greater fa 
cilities than ever for. service, 
presents itself before its sub- 


scribers and the public at large 
as a national paper devoted to 
the advancement of every phase 
heating, ventila- 


ot plumbing, 


tion and domestic sanitation 


The 


harmonious 


note 
the 
en- 

of 


caretul reader will 


how has been 
“Domestic 


the 


development of 


gineering’ with growth 


these industries throughout the 
country. In its inception, san- 
itary engineers were not. yet 


heard of, only a tew master 


plumbers’ associations were in 


existence, and every plumber, 


engi- 


ot- 


heating and _ ventilating 


neer, manufacturer and city 
right and 
ot 


established his own individual standard 
The 


contributed largely 


Tid lal 
weekly editions 


to the brine 


wrong methods and practices 


“Domestic Engineering” 


ing about of a working understanding of the essentials 
ot supply and demand of these industries, and the monthly 
edition, by judiciously selected articles and general reading 
matter, disseminated a general knowledge of the first 
fundamental principles of the trades in which they were 
engaged. 

Twelve years ago there swept over our country a broad 
vave ot clear thinking about sanitary matters. Like all 
\\ es report, they are tidal in their characte: 
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Top Picture Is a View of the Bindery—Second Picture is a View of Another Press Room—Bottom Picture Is a Section of 
the Trimming Department. 
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readers to accompany us with pleasure in the tracing 
ick of “Domestic Engineering” to its first days. Jour- 

neys on streams of time or place are equally interesting 
Qn October 17, 1889, the first issue of “Domestic En 
ineering” was published by H. W. Culbertson, with ot 


es in the Rookery Building, Chicago. It was a monthly) 


aper with the subscription price of $1.00. Mr. Culbert 


‘ 


son's editorial at that time 
shows that he, as the founder 
of “Domestic Engineering,’ had 
a prophetic vision of the 


breadth of its scope, the future 


expansion of the industries 
which it intended to represent 


ind that he had an excellent in 
sight into the character of the 
service that should be given to 


s readers 
The First Editorial, 1889. 


**Domestic Engineering’ aim- 


to be a useful and helpful as- 


J 


stant to every one engaged in 
the business of plumbing, heat- 
ing. lighting and ventilating. ‘| 

vive plain, practical and usetul 
hints and suggestions to. its 
readers, and to become a me 
dium for the communication ot 
ideas relating to these matters. 
It will publish irom time to 
time articles on practical sub- 


ects by experienced persons 24 











‘The illustrations, while they 
will not be protuse, will be an 


important teature, and will be 





used in all instances where they 
will aid in making the text 
clearer Plumbers, steam and 
hot-water fitters and gas-rtters 
who have photographs or draw- 
Ines of new work or of sub 
lects that they think will be of 
interest to the trade, are re 
quested to send them to the 
editor accompanied by descrip 
tive matter.” 

“Questions in any of the de- 
partments to which this journal 
1s devoted ATC welcome. An 


. 17 
~ \\ C1 ~ Wi] 


ve prepared by com 
petent persons, and, to. save 


Tine, will he forwarded hy mall 


Yew s NOTeS, correspondence 


ind clippings will be gladly re 








“¢ { 
“The day of publication § is 
ip Department of the Composing Room—Last Process Before Pages Are Conveyed to the +] Isth dai f each month.” 
( 1.) | bcd VDT “ACTI it) it 
Presses. 1 . ' 
It seems hardly necessary to 
' ’ n re “ay that ‘Domestic Engineering’ 1s not now what. t! 


History of “Domestic Engineering.” 


‘ l« 
- ic ¢ i 
’ ‘ 
~ iT ¢ ( ‘ i rive st) T 
] 
( ‘ ? ( ~1T ¢ _ TiV¢ 
~ \ { 
f ~ { - t' 
t 
} 17 7 
i ‘ CNA 


eCqaqitor wants it 7 he. rwhat he means to make if. Not 


vithstanding the most strenuous efforts usually put forth, 


the tirst number of any journal is not up to the standard 
which its editor desires \fter it is once in reality, im 
rovements can be planned and changes made whereby 


1 Tye petter than the preceding one.” 


. . +*«.* — ‘ i? 7% } ° : 
Domestic Engineering” received a warm welcome from 


" 














Views of the Engraving, 


Art, 


and Electrotyping Departments—All Processes of the Manufacture of Printing Plates A 
in These Illustrations. 
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‘ 
? 


+] radia 4 a con a « an a: =a , . . : , 
n rade trom 1 ue and at the end of the year burg and Cleveland. On August 1, 1901, the Philadelphia 


the journal was on a paying Dasis and it had tormed othce was opened and on October 1, 1901, special editions 


_ endships with the leading minds of the industry of “Domestic Engineering” covering New York, Phila- 
> wl — 41 Ont —— _— lc ‘ C . _ 3 . le - cy tes . : ] ) . . . ‘ 

uULpnout rit ( untry, ena hip which have aT PCY delphia and Boston territories were published. ()n De- 

ntributed throughout these years to the journal's suc- cember 1, 1901, “Domestic Engineering” opened offices at 


cess Montreal, Quebec, and Toronto in Canada. 
‘ 1) me 1 ~ ' \lr 131] ‘TT.~ } \ as —11 eed cl } 4 § ‘ ‘ 2 : . , se 
ma aoe S91, Mr. Culbertson wa uc ied DS On June 4, 1902, the first number of the Canadian “Do 


Ino. K. Allen. who controlled the policies of “Domest 
jal . Lil st, Vil ‘Pita micd if policies | OMe sti 
























neering and brought it to its present high standing 
. »t ™ i +1 . +31] |: ae Os { 
~ i ail iif YCal> it jJanual®ly s 1910. 
(On October 15. 1891, “Domestic Engineering” moved 
iarters at 34 Wabash Ave... Chicago 
bs 4% a ‘ ) | ‘ a ~ 1 . : ‘ : ‘ ‘ - 
in January 5, 1893, the journal continued its quest tor 


ermanent home by moving to 34 Clark St. and broad- 


‘ a —_— Seals a 2 i t] Oeil TPS. 
. cit {) ISCTUINGCSS vy ISS uUltTiZ Liic i St edition 
Te ; — Sh ' 1-7 late , s+e , 
CECKIY Orin Phe weekly edition contained ad 
‘ 7 ai i ‘ 
T { | ) obbe . and manuiacture;rs and 
, | 
‘ ‘ ‘ Y mcnes lhe weekly yas ssued 
> > | 1,7 
~ ~ ] } pt ‘ Ds OU) per annul lhe montyrly 
P > >" ae | >y , . 7 - = 7 
weekly torms ot “Domestic Engineering” worked hat 


gether tor the good ot the industry. In 

eekly edition of March 28, 1895, “Domestic Enet1- 
neering ad ated a national convention of plumbing 
spectors, whose objects should be to secure uniformity 


‘far as local conditions would 


~< 
r 
“ 
_ 
-« 
>) 
f 
- 
j 
—e 


permit, and to do away with the glaring inconsistencies 
ilent at that tim«¢ The present prosperous associa- 
tion is the result of that campaign. 


On January 1, 1894, owing to the growing importance 





+} ‘ ' les a , ] +] " 7 y & ] 
i}¢ Industry and tne special 
' 


} oe | > s se 
services demanded to secure an 


effective representation of its 


interests. “Domestic Engineer 
ing raised the subscription 
‘rice of its monthly” edition 


nancial panic, and yet, so 
strong was the hold ot the pa 
per on the interests of its rea- 
ders that the change in the 
mestic [Engi- 
neering was 
published with 


ice did not affect the list of 
subscribers, but their number 
increased steadily. 
Still expanding, ‘‘Domestic a subscription 
xs +) price or 33.00 
negineering opened an ofthce 
a year; all 
these enter- 
prises being 


in London, England, on January 

1896, publishing the first 
number of its European edition taken care walt 
n fanuary 2 \n office was a ell etactll 
so opened in Liverpool, Eng- eatete oilk. 
land, tfebruary 18, 1899 tions. the 


(On June 1, 1897, “Domestic monthly con- 


ineering” removed trom 34 tinuing the 
‘ lark st tO +0) Dearborn St. even tenor oft 


()n kebruary 15, 1900, Jno. 5S. its way with 


ult CT who had been aSSOCI1da- out disturb 
: Top Picture Shows Gorden Press Room—Lower Picture Shows Individual . 
tog cst by me) | i] . <1 a ' 
ith Jn NK. Allen NCC Motor Drive on All Presses. 
is92 in the direction of “Do- weekly edt 


ance The 


mest I-ngineering,. proceeded to Liverpool ti take OvVve4»r t1ons were teeders LO the monthly and were what W € 


e European edition of “Domestic Engineering’ as a might term local exciters of public interest. 
separate interest, and Jno. K. Allen assumed entire This campaign of stimulation was continued by the 
charge of the American “Domestic Engineering,” with opening of a Detroit office, January 1, 1903, and offices 


offices at 58-64 North Jefferson St., Chicago, and issuing at San Francisco, Winnipeg and Milwaukee on April 4, 


weekly and monthly editions as usual 1903. On September 1, 1903, the Pacific Coast edition was 
On April 1, 1900, E. Crawford and F. P. Keeney took first published. 
charge of the New York office of “Domestic Engineering” On July 1, 1904, the monthly and weekly editions were 


and on the same day offices were also established at Pitts- consolidated, giving the readers the advantage of a com- 











May 4, 1912 DOMESTIC 


subscription 
had 
the 


news ot 


the 
monthly 


features, 
The 


‘atures while 


bination of technical and news 
always 


W ¢ ekly 


the 


price being $1.00 per annum. 


heen reserved tor the technical fe 
devoted largely to the 


as above stated was 


localities covered by these various editions. 
On July 1, 1904, the 
with the New York edition. 


to Toronto, Montreal 


consolidated 


New York 


especially 


(‘anadian edition was 


The 


and Quebec 


proximity of 


made this 


advantageous, reducing the cost of service and the close 
alliance between the eastern points in Canada and the 
contiguous eastern points of the United States gave the 
joint service additional zest to the subscribers in those 


territories. 
On 
over from 


was taken 


the 


1910, ““‘Domestic Engineering” 


Allen and his 


January 1, 


present 


Jno. kK associates by 
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Basement of ‘‘Domestic Engineering’s’’ New Home Where One 
Million Pounds of Paper Is Stored. 





to 325 Dearborn 
The 


enlarged 


ottce removed 


Building, 


management, and the 
Street. Room 810, ¢ 
the immediately 
from 
for this 
yearly. In 


‘omo Chicago size of 
standardized, being 
The 
was announced as 
the New York, 
Coast editions 
Engineering” 


paper was 


734.x11 inches to 9x12 inches. subscription 


enlarged edition only $2.00 


Philadelphia 
merged 


rapid succession, 
the 
and 


and Boston and Pacific were 


into one edition “Domestic announced 
itself to the trade as a national paper covering the entire 
that edition all 


heating, tlating 


and representing in 


the 


held in one edition 
the 


and 


varied interests of plumbing, vent 


sanitary departments of the nation. 


THE BLESSING OF WORK. 


By Harry Gale Nye. 


[ wonder if all people realize what a blessing work 1s 


laying aside the incentive of power and wealth and put 
ting aside something for the sunset of lite, let us con 
sider work. Did you ever stop to think that the most 


dissatisfied, unhappy man in the world 1s the man who 


has work TO do? 
Work, to the 


no 


man who has been at it for 


comes a habit. It is a part of his lite. Take it from 
him and he does not know what to do with his spare 
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CONTRACTS AWARDED. 
‘ies ' 

Long Beach ( al The C 1t\ |? 111) I WN Vii i] 
Works, Cheroske Brothers, proprietors, ha the 
contract to install the plumbing in the three-story Jone 

ya? m1: se wpe , 
Building at Third and Pine treets: als Fran] 
a x, 3 = 2 . “ yu = f ~ _~ 4 ] [> 
K le Kel residence. 6 Ded (Jranve AVECTIU ¢ aan i 
dence at Fighth and Gladys: the residence now being 


erected liiah Beal. on 
other dwellings in this city 


lowa The Corvdon Plumbing & He 


for | 


Ci rv NN. 


has secured the contracts for the ry lin wn vork 
new residence of Ed Nelson. Gi Shriver at en 4 
son, of Allerton 

Streator, [1].—The contract for . S 
convent school has been let to | £2 () 


and the 
The 
plumbing an 

Rochelle, I] 
new Woolf 
W. } 
Minneapolis, Minn 


plumbing to |. A. Huggans & Ce £ abvic ™ 
amount of the heating contra: - O4 404 
iounts to $1,738.21 

The contract for 

the flat, 


Law. 


secured one ot the largest eatin pitumbpin 
tracts let during the last tew vears (lana ! Mr 
Loughed, member of parliament trom O 

Butte. Mont The plumbing ntract i 1 
school has been awarded to the routte Plu ming ( tor 


S12.995 








News of the Plumbing and Heating Contractors 






Reports of the Week from Many Different Cities Show Both Business and Personal 
Activity in the Trade 


NEW ENGLAND NEWS. 


Massachusetts. 


springteld lhe publ property ymmittee has places 
ntract tor plumbing the Chestnut street schoolhouse 
th R. J. bitzgeral 
irlbor Bids tor anstalling heating and ventilating 
{ . mn tine Ca-ant tre hool i] OT) bye i kead 
hye hool board \. W. Campbell & | ir 
MATH the prial and peel ations 
Vridvewatet rT. <2 ran of Brocktor ye 
led the ntract fe plumbing and heating 1n 
‘ } } ] ' ‘ nira t “ail ‘ 1717 
> i 
\ ervaille srds ! struction in extension 
? i me pliant the t\ TWV¢ ha ( pecn 4rre Fives 
Live contract iwardes | rit ly ~T tiie 
est biddet 
yraintres ,e¢lson Mant ormerly engaged in the hea 
17 +T)¢ 1? hy = | 1} i re? (>) (’f 1 leas i . \ | 
here ] plans to enva e manutacture of heating 
, 
pecialty 
Liddle | |’ . rened plumbin 
iblishi ent nef4re | Va erly 1? harae f ihe 
umbing departme ] ally t | \\ 
}’ I “ a 
téott Llaonis \ iss lla ( ] AV irae Clit Ol 
act to install a low pressure hot water heating sted Ni 
e new Cathol hurch re 
Wilhamstown.—Ired Hl. Sherman making plans tor 
the enlargement of his plumbing and heating establish 
ment lle will take over another store to be used as a 
showroom for his plumbing and heating woods 
Somerville. The contract tor plumbing, heating and 
entilatinge in the new  schoolnouse on Powder Hons. 
boule vard now Im proce . or construction, has been 
iwarded lLeavens & Doherty were the lowest of tifteen 
bidders tor the plumbing and were given the contract 
it their bid of $3,288, while the heatine and ventilating 
nmtract went to PP. J. Sullivan ror $10,200. He was the 
lowest of eighteen bidders 
last Braintres W. B. Skinner has opened a plumbing 
DuUsimness here and. hi ha number «of fMmportant con 
ts on hand 
Connecticut. 
Dridgeport \. B. Curtis & | will do the plumbing 
nd heating in a two-tamily house which 1s to be erected 
Rose Street tor r « Downes Work has been Start 
n two two-tan ily houses on Bassick avenue or the 
New York-Bridgeport Building Co. The plumbing and 
tine will be done by the Hl. D. Fitzgerald Plumbing 
| J. Scanlon has been awarded the contract for the 
plumbing and heating of a new two-family house whicl 
(; BB. Folew as buildit ! ew Avenue Plumbin 
the new residence on [at \venue for \W. R. Clarl 
1 Tye Chae 1>\ \. Robe . 
Litchfield \l \ \loraghan has been awarded the 
ntract for the plumbu n connection with the new 
buildings beine erected in the rear of the Litehtield Casin 


, ‘ ! . ’ = 1 1 ‘ ae ' ' ' 
Bridgeport llenry beute spachet Who Nas conducted 
= ~ ‘ . ] . : . 
i plumbing and copper rooting establishment in this city 


or the past 20 years, has sold his business to Samuel H 


| 
nd Arthur Peel. S. H. Peel has been emploved in the 


establishment, in charge of the plumbing department, for 
a number of years. Mr. Beutelspacher is going abroad 


(oT two vears or more 

New Haven.—Mayor Rice has signed the ordinance, r 
cently passed by the city government, by which the plumb-. 
ing inspectors are removed trom the department of health 
and placed under the jurisdiction of the building inspector 


Michael -.. Carroll and Benjamin Wool 
lard, who have conducted a plumbing establishment here 
for over 17 years under the firm name of Carroll & Wool- 
lard have dissolved partnership, Mr. \Woollard retiring. 
Vir. Carroll will continue business under the old name 


(sreenwicl 


ind at the old stand 
1 1 ] { 1 1 . 4 % 7 
VN aALIINVIOre Cseorge \ bab iColn and treorge | Pal 
‘+ ba ¢ * . ] - wey ts . ‘ ‘ ‘7 + , ] . . 
(ot nav Ormedad a COPporatron () conduc t a plumbing 


business and have incorporated under the tirm name ot 
\laleoln Ww , 


1 1 17 | ? 
Phe business will be located a 
Serie) { entet > 


~_ _— 
- — 


NEWS FROM THE PACIFIC COAST. 


San Francisco. 


bv reason ot the keen Competition ror al SOrTrts Of CIL\ 
, 


work in the plumbing, heatine and yentilating trades, 
inany local contractors are going after country work with 
more than usual zest. Some tirms here take contracts 1n 
the extreme southern end of the State and as far north 
as Washington, and do this without having any branch es- 
tablishments. Just now the country districts are showing 
a decided tendency to make public improvements such as 
new sewerage systems, water supply systems, better roads, 
and so on. At an election this month the principal towns 


and cities of the southern end of Marin County, the 
county just north of the Bay, voted for a municipal water 
supply The places to be benefited by the system are 


San Rafael, Sausalito, Belvedere, Tiburon, Mull Valley, 
Larkspur, Corte Madero, San Anselmo, [airfax, Kent 
and San Quentin. The next step will be to elect 
a commission ot hive to consider and devise the neces 
sary plans tor the system. The vote cast for the munic1 
pal water supply enterprise was overwhelming. 

Business conditions in San Irancisco show little change 
over last week. The figures tor sub-contracts are in on 
several large buildings, but as yet the contracts have not 
been announced. 

The \lorris Stulsa . £0. Ba Second and Natoma Streets, 
reports that conditions are iuproving gradually 

The Pace Blower & tleatine Co., which moved its 
offices recently from Seventeenth and Mission streets, to 
Rooms 596 and 598 Monadnock Building, on Market, near 
Third Street, still retains its warehouse and shop at the 


old place. This company has just opened a branch office 
at 2411 Webster Street, in Oakland. Hitherto it merely 
maintained a branch shop in Oakland. KE. ©. Rowland, 


7 


the manager, expresses satisfaction at the way his bus: 
] 


ness has increased in the past vear and 1s contident ot a 
wetter record the present year. This company does very 


little work in the city, it being its policy to specialize on 


ountry work. Two traveling representatives are kept on 


the road looking atter this work \mone the contract- 
landed by the firm thus far during April, are the follow 
iIng—all heating and ventilating jobs: high school at Corn 


> 
ing, Ca $5.000: Corning Bank Building. $1,400: Unio 


High School, La Grande, Cal., $3,000; grammar school at 
King City, Cal., $1,800; and a grammar school at Biggs, 
(al., $1,500 

The contracts m connection with the installation of 
sewering, plumbing, draining, gas fitting, direct gravity 
hot water heating systems on the two-story St. Francis 
Parochial School and Convent, at Pacific and Mason 
streets, have been awarded to the John G, Sutton Ce 


amount, $6,797 

The figures went in this week for supplying and install 
ing fuel oil burning systems in the Ferry Building, and 
certain State tugs and dredgers, and contracts will prob 
ably be let within a week or two. 

(. HT]. Julian has purchased a suitable site in the Middl 
ton district, northwest part of San Diego, Cal., and is to 
build a large warehouse to store plumbing goods 
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| Every Heating Engineer— 
Every Steamfitter— 
Every Plumber— 


Who recommends the installation of United States Boilers adds to his prestige because they 
give entire satisfaction. United States Boilers are made of a special grade of cast iron. Their 
durability has been proven. With reasonable care they last a life time. 


Scientific Construction 


United States Boilers are scientifically designed with deep fire pots, properly proportioned 
water ways and smoke flues, ample grate area, and perfect internal circulation. They are 
guaranteed perfect in manufacture. 


United States Boilers are carefully crated against breakage in shipment. It costs us more 
to take this protection, but it means entire satisfaction. 


Because of their scientific construction, United States Boilers fit together perfectly and are 
easy to install. 


Write for booklets and literature descriptive of The Complete Line 


“NITED STATES [PADIATOR (ORPORATION 
General Offices - Detroit, Mich. 


BRANCH OFFICES AND SHOW ROOMS 


NEW YORK 3-5-7 West 29th Street 
BOSTON .... ...236 Congress Street 
BALTIMORE. 709 North Howard Street 
PHILADELPHIA 122 North 13th Street 
PITTSBURGH 4th Avenue and Wood Street 
DETROIT .... 139 Jefferson Avenue 
CHICAGO .. 184 North Dearborn Street 
MINNEAPOLIS 901 Washington Ave., South 
ST. LOUIS... 14th and Pine Streets 
KANSAS CITY 220 East 10th Street 
OMAHA 916 Farnam Street 
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Kindly quote “Domestic Engineering” in writing advertisers. 
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Plumbing Department. 


1,024,096. Tool for Inserting Corporation Cocks. Philip 


\lueller, Decatur, JI], assignor to the H. Mueller Man 
ifacturing Co., Decatur, I! 
\ tool of the character described comprising a sleeve pro 
ided with a surtace tor engaging a mating 
orporation cock, a locking member mounted loosely 


within said sleeve and provided with a tace for abutting 


directly against an adiacent tace of the corporation cock. 
_ . ry) } rt) : ” vy 1 ¢ 
said locking member being turther provided with a face 
disposed upon the opposite side thereof from said first 
mentioned face, a shank extending into said sleeve and 
provided with means controllable bv rotation of said 


hank relatively to said sleeve for torcing said shank di 
rectly agaimst said locking member, and means tor pre 
enting the removal of said shank trom said sleeve 
1,024,095 Manipulating Pipe I ittings 
Philip Mueller, Decatur, Ill, assignor to The H. Mueller 
anufacturing Co., Decatur, Ill, a corporation of Illinois 
\ device for manipulating pipe fittings comprising a stem 
member, a clamping member screw threaded to the stem 
member and adapted for screw threaded engagement with 


the fitting, and a locking member within the clamping 


member and havine a lost motion connection therewith. 


said locking member being positioned to frictionally en 
rage the end of the fitting and the end of the stem aft 
the same time 

1,024,175 laucet James I] 
wnor to John | Flannery. Chicago, TI] \ device o 





~~ 


024,010 








229° 


the character set forth, comprising a mixing-chamber 
equipped with an outlet-passage and equipped with iniet 
conduits, inwardly-seating valves in said conduits project 
ing into said mixing-chamber, a shatt extending into said 
mixing-chamber and equipped with valve actuating means 
comprising a pair of similar cams mounted on said shaft 
and adapted to contact with the respective valves, said 
cams having low portions disposed in angular relation 
to each other and having high portions provided with 
recesses, whereby either valve may be held in unseated 
position while the other valve remains in the seated posi- 
tion. 
1,024,010. 


Flushing Apparatus for Water-Closets. Fran- 





a corporation of I[llinots. 


surface of a 
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cis M. Mackin, Baltimore, Md. In water-closet flushing 
apparatus, the combination of a main valve casing, a sup 
plementary valve casing connected to the main valve cas- 
ing, a valve stem passing through the main valve casing 
and into the supplementary valve casing, a valve carried 
by said stem and located in the supplementary valve cas- 
ing, means tor raising said valve stem, adapted to be 
operated by a closet seat, a spring arranged to lower said 
valve stem, a flap valve adapted to close the outlet pas- 
sage of said main valve casing and means carried by said 
valve stem for locking said flap valve and releasing the 
same accordingly as the valve stem is in raised or lowered 
position. 

1,924,329. Sanitary Attachment for Bathtubs. Archie 
lL. Grow, Beaumont, Kans 


Meuten. Danaea, 

1,023,793. Hot-Water and Steam Radiator. George C 
\ndrews and Edward H. Walliams, Minneapolis, Minn. 
\ radiator made up of laterally spaced sheet metal plates, 
alternately bent, so that the tolds thereof are approxi 
mately V-shape in cross-section, the said plates being in- 
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1,024,167 


terlapped and spaced apart to form a zigzag chamber for 
the heating medium, the vertical end edges of said plates 
being brought together and connected by welded joints, 
the upper and lower edges of the plates are notched with 
V-shape notches at alternate lines of bending of the 
plates into folds, the metal between the point of the 
notch and the other alternate line of bending 1b between 
two notches is bent on a line from the point of said 
notch to the intersection of line of bending 1b with the 
edge of the metal sheet, to form an oblique triangle, and 
the edges of the said oblique triangles of the two plates 
being brought together and united by welded joints. 

1,024,124. Radiator-Assembling Machine. William 
Dietz, Chicago, Ill, assignor to McCord Manufacturing 
(o., Detroit, Mich., a corporation of Maine. In a de- 
vice of the class described, a bed plate, a truck movable 
thereon, a detachable spindle-carrier on the truck, a fin- 
frame on the bed plate, and a detachable fin-holder on 
the frame comprising a series of spaced comb-plates. 

1,024,161. Heating System. William Henry Swett, 
Berkeley, Cal. A radiator comprising a lower cylinder 
provided with vertical openings in its ends, and provided 
with tracks adjacent said openings, slides mounted in 
said tracks, a plurality of vertical pipes leading from 
said cylinder wal provided with openings adjacent their 
lower ends, collars surrounding the lower ends of said 
pipes and provided with ,openings adapted to be brought 
into registry with the openings of said pipes, and a sec- 
ond cylinder connected with the upper ends of said pipes 
and provided with openings in its ends. 

1,024,167. Pipe-Wrench. Lawrence Whitcomb, Brook- 
line, Mass.. assigonor to The Cork Insert Ce. a corpora- 
tion of Maine. A pipe wrench of the class described, pro- 
vided with a flexible member capable of encircling the 
pipe and composed of a plurality of connected sheet meta! 
links, each comprising a bottom plate. end pieces turned 
up from said bottom plate, and side pieces turned up from 
said bottom plate 


